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... just a few things: 


ALMOST EIGHT YEARS ago the fed- 
eral government set up a_ special 
Commission for Organization of the 
Executive Branch of Government to 
seek out ways of achieving “efficiency, 
economy and improved service in the 
transaction of the public business. . . .” 
Since that time a number of states have 
undertaken similar projects at their 
level. 

The state of Missouri undertook such 
an investigation in 1953, and the report 
of its Commission was submitted to the 
legislature early last month. Because 
of the importance of these efforts to 
develop more efficient government 
bodies, especially in the face of great 
expansion and rising costs, SOCIAL 
ORDER asked one of the full-time staff 
members of the Missouri Commission 
to prepare an article on the work and 
findings of the body. Professor Henry 
J. Schmandt, whose article on subsid- 
iarity appeared in our December issue, 
is the author in question. 


SINCE THE BEGINNING OF 1953, a 
concerted movement has been under 
way in Congress to terminate relations 
between the federal government and 
the American Indian tribes. To under- 
stand the move and the dangers it in- 
volves, a bit of background will be 
helpful. 

The tribes have been dealt with as 
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sovereign nations. They have been set- 
tled upon assigned lands guaranteed by 
treaty and protected by federal trust 
supervision. The objectives of this pol- 
icy were two-fold: 1. to maintain 
tribal lands intact as a source of in- 
come for the Indians and 2. to make it 
possible for them to continue living 
their own culture. This was probably 
the best that could be done in the face 
of settlers’ ruthless exploitation of In- 
dian rights. But even this policy could 
not be maintained. Time after time 
Indians were settled on lands “‘forever 
secured and guaranteed to them,” as 
President Jackson stated in his annual 
message of 1835, only to be dispossessed 
and driven westward. 

Moreover, orderly termination of 
government-Indian relations was en- 
visioned by Congress as early as 1865, 
and several attempts to conclude this 
relationship have been made—the most 
recent in 1923 and 1953. 

But the matter is extremely complex. 

For instance, maintenance of Indian 
culture requires large tracts of com- 
munally-owned land. Termination pro- 
ceedings which require parcelling of 
reservations to _ individual Indians 
jeopardizes tribal cultural life and, 
furthermore, opens the way for exploita- 
tion and dissolution of tribal existence. 
Some solution must be found to assure 
tribal continuity for those who wish 
it, while permitting individual Indians 
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to integrate as completely as they may 
wish into American culture. 

Again, some Indian lands contain rich 
surface and sub-surface resources that 
are coveted by whites. Termination 
which entails no provisions to assure 
equitable handling of these resources 
would be a dereliction of duty. 
Whether or not Indians wish to retain 
their own culture, it is inevitable that 
as owners of valuable property they are 
going to be hounded by the sharpest 
and most ruthless practitioners of our 
culture—we need only think of the 
thousands of white Americans who are 
swindled annually. 

In the long run, termination is prob- 
ably the answer to the problem. But 
it must be orderly and be preceded by 
a concerted program of preparation that 
will meet the issues involved: 1. it must 
assure continuance of Indian cultural 
life for those who desire it; 2. it must 
provide protection against further ex- 
ploitation of a people that has suffered 
many injustices at our hands; 3. it must 
intelligently prepare those who wish to 
enter the full stream of white American 
culture. 

The fact that, by and large, the In- 
dians are little better prepared for ter- 
mination today than they were at the 
time of the earlier attempt in 1923 is 
at once a commentary on our long-term 
Indian policy and a clear demonstration 
of the imperative need for careful re- 
vision of our present practices. That 
legislation should be drafted which 
would inevitably destroy tribal existence 
and culture indicates how little the 
problem is understood. What is needed 
is a far more discriminating survey of 
Indian conditions and wishes, followed 
by a constructive policy of preparation 
and progressive relinquishment of fed- 
eral supervision that is compatible with 
the continued existence of Indian cul- 
ture. Unless some informed American 
leaders set about the task of formulat- 
ing such an intelligent program leading 
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to orderly termination, our descendants 
will again be haggling about these same 
unhappy affairs a generation from 
today. 

To aid in the discussion of the termi- 
nation question, three articles appear in 
this issue of socIAL ORDER. The first 
was prepared by Hon. Lee Metcalf, 
M.C., Congressional representative from 
the first Montana district, who reviews 
recent termination measures. The sec- 
ond, a comparative survey of the social 
position of “reservation” and “city” 
Indians, was written jointly by Sister 
Providencia, F.C.S.P., chairman, depart- 
ment of sociology, College of Great 
Falls, Montana, and Mr. George Engs- 
trom, casework supervisor of the Cas- 
cade County (Mont.) welfare office. 
The third is a composite statement 
adopted by the Montana Committee 
Against Termination. 


THE SECOND ARTICLE in Father John 
Thomas’ series on the American Cath- 
olic Family in a Complex Society ap- 
pears in this issue. 


FATHER B. W. Dempsey, professor 
of economics at Marquette University, 
who studied under the late Joseph 
Schumpeter at Harvard, reviews that 
eminent scholar’s History of Economi: 
Analysis. 


Ir CONSUMERS ARE to have a real 
effect upon the economy, says Dr. Fran- 
cis J. Corrigan, they must take their 
role seriously. In his article he sug- 
gests some ways in which they can do 
this. 
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MISSOURTLS 


Little Hoover Commission 


Can State Governments Do a Better Job? 


Henry J. SCHMANDT 


HE period since 1950 has wit- 
nessed a flood-tide of reorgani- 
zation surveys, with more than 

thirty states authorizing official studies 
of their governments. This unusual 
interest has been generated by the wide- 
spread public response to the Hoover 
Commission reports on the executive 
branch of the national government. The 
Hoover reports came at a time when the 
tremendous expansion of public services 
performed by state governments and the 
corresponding increase in operational 
costs pointed to the urgent need for 
similar studies at the state level.’ 

On January 10, 1955, the State Re- 
organization Commission of Missouri 
submitted to the Governor and the Gen- 
eral Assembly a report of the survey 
which it had conducted in the admin- 
istrative offices and agencies of the state. 
The report marked the culmination of 
a year of intensive investigation and 
analysis. The findings and recommenda- 
tions which it embodies are designed to 
provide a blueprint of action for im- 
proving the administrative organization 
and processes of the state’s government. 
Although the survey deals with the Mis- 
souri scene, many of the problems 


Since the close of World War II, Missouri 
has appropriated more from general rev- 
enue than it did during the previous 124 
years of its existence as a state. 
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touched upon are common to govern- 
mental units in other areas and at other 
levels. For this reason, the work of 
the Commission should prove of more 
than local interest. 
SURVEY TIMELY 

Keeping up with one’s neighbors was 
undoubtedly a factor in prompting the 
Missouri study, but aside from this in- 
cidental motivation, impelling reasons 
for a reorganization survey existed. 
Experience has demonstrated the feasi- 
bility of having the operational proc- 
esses of government examined periodi- 
cally by a disinterested group, but no 
such general study had been undertaken 
in Missouri since 1929. Moreover, the 
time seemed appropriate to determine 
how the progressive measures pertaining 
to executive organization contained in 
the new constitution which the state 
had adopted in 1945 were faring in 
actual operation. 


HE impetus for the reorganization 

study came from Gov. Phil M. 
Donnelly. In his inaugural address to 
the General Assembly in January, 1953, 
he called for the enactment of legisla- 
tion “providing for a survey of the 
over-all executive departments” of the 
state. Under the leadership of several 
progressive members of both legislative 
chambers, a bill providing for the crea- 
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tion of a so-called “Little Hoover Com- 
mission” was steered through the Gen- 
eral Assembly. The bill established a 
bipartisan commission of twelve mem- 
bers: four appointees from the senate, 
four from the house of representatives 
and four public members designated by 
the Governor. The Commission was 
directed 1. to examine the general or- 
ganizational structure of the executive 
branch; 2. to study and analyze the 
various state agencies as to their inter- 
nal organization, management, powers 
and functions; 3. to devise and recom- 
mend plans of organization, methods 
and procedures for better coordination 
and more efficient and economical op- 
eration of the executive department. A 
total of $50,000 was appropriated for 
the study. 

Experience has indicated that if re- 
organization proposals are to succeed, 
the members of the survey group must 
be persons not only of high general pres- 
tige but of actual political influence as 
well. The Missouri commission may in 
general be said to meet this standard. 
The governor’s appointees had long been 
prominent in public life, while the legis- 
lative designees included influential leg- 
islators who were in a position to 
further whatever statutory action 
might be required to give effect to the 
recommendations.” 


STAFF KNEW PROBLEMS 


The Commission turned to the uni- 
versities of the state for its research 
staff. The University of Missouri, St. 


* Members appointed by the Governor were 
Henry S. Caulfield, a former governor of 
the state, William L. Bradshaw, dean of 
the School of Business and Administration, 
University of Missouri, Francis Smith and 
George A. Rozier, prominent lawyers and 
former state senators. The latter two 
served as chairman and vice-chairman, re- 
spectively, of the Commission. The senate 
appointees were Edward V. Long, now 
president pro tem of the senate, Robert H. 
Linneman, William M. Quinn and William 
H. Robinett. The house members were Pas- 
cal B. Bryant, J. T. Campbell, Richard H. 
Ichord and Max Myers. 
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Louis University and Washington Uni- 
versity granted leave of absence to a 
member of its political science depart- 
ment to serve as a full-time staff mem- 
ber. In addition, the chairmen of the 
political science departments at the 
three schools were retained by the Com- 
mission as part-time consultants.” 


To aid in the analysis of office meth- 
ods and procedures, the assistance of 
six business-management specialists was 
secured for a period of several weeks. 
The services of these experts were fur- 
nished to the Commission without cost 
by several large Missouri firms. Their 
work was confined mainly to the De- 
partment of Revenue where proper 
management practices are of particular 
importance because of the extensive na- 
ture of its operation. That department 
was created in the general reorganiza- 
tion following the adoption of the 1945 
constitution. Its establishment  cen- 
tralized the state’s revenue system by 
integrating tax - collecting functions 
previously performed by ten different 
agencies. The department annually 
handles more than $300,000,000 in tax 
and fee collections. It was apparent to 
the Commission and its staff that only 
experienced business technicians could 
appraise the operations of an agency of 
such size. 


HE Commission inaugurated its 
study by holding public hearings 

at which state officials as well as repre- 
sentatives of civic, business and profes- 
sional organizations and other interest- 


ed individuals were heard. The bulk of 


* The full-time staff members were Carl A. 
McCandless of Washington University, 
John W. Schwada of the University of Mis- 
souri and Henry J. Schmandt of St. Louis 
University. The consultants were Thomas 
H. Eliot of Washington University, Martin 
L. Faust of the University of Missouri and 
Paul G. Steinbicker of St. Louis University. 
Other faculty members from the three uni- 
versities were also retained for short inter- 
vals to assist in specialized areas of the 
survey. 
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the investigation and research work was 
performed by the staff. Each executive 
agency was visited, its operations and 
procedures observed and its problems 
analyzed. The Commission met peri- 
odically with the staff to review the 
findings and to discuss appropriate rec- 
ommendations. It was decided early in 
the course of deliberations not to re- 
lease proposals piecemeal but to file a 
single report at the conclusion of the 
work. This procedure had the disad- 
vantage of eliminating virtually all 
publicity during the progress of the sur- 
vey, but it relieved the Commission 
members from pressures which would 
inevitably have been stimulated by news 
of their thinking. 

The work of the survey group has re- 
sulted in 112 recommendations.‘ Of 
these, two call for constitutional 
amendment, 64 involve legislative 
changes, 42 may be accomplished by 
administrative action and four propose 
further studies of a specialized nature. 
This last group of suggestions pertains 
to the penal institutions,” the state 
schools of higher education and two 
other areas where limitation of time and 
funds prevented more than a prelimi- 
nary survey. 


HE recommendations fall into 
three categories: 1. those relat- 





* The report fills 206 pages. It contains a 
brief history of the survey and a twenty- 
page summary of recommendations. Nine- 
teen chapters devoted to individual depart- 
ments and to subject-matter areas, such as 
budgeting and personnel, follow. Each 
chapter gives a general description of the 
department or subject with which it deals 
then sets out pertinent proposals. Each 
recommendation is accompanied by an ex- 
planation as to its needs, purpose and 
teasibility. 

5 A survey committee appointed by the Gov- 
ernor following the riots at the Missouri 
state penitentiary last September recently 
made public its report. Some of the work 
of this committee necessarily concentrated 
on the most pressing problems that gave 
rise to the disturbances. The need for a 
comprehensive survey of all phases of cor- 
rective administration and penal reform 
still exists. 
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ing to organization and structure, 2. 
those covering the staff and auxiliary 
services of government such as budget- 
ing, purchasing and personnel and 3}. 
those dealing with the internal methods 
and procedures of the various depart- 
ments and agencies. While the number 
and scope of these proposals prevent a 
detailed analysis, reference to several 
recommendations which characterize 
each class will give some indication of 
the general nature of the findings and 
conclusions embodied in the report. 


One of the recognized principles of 
administration in respect to organiza- 
tion is that the number of units report- 
ing to any one supervisor should not be 
so large as to prevent adequate personal 
direction. There are limits to human 
capacity and, as both business and gov- 
ernment have discovered, unsatisfactory 
administration usually occurs when the 
direct attention of a supervising official 
is spread out over many subordinates. 
Missouri’s new constitution recognized 
this principle by providing that the ex- 
ecutive branch should be organized into 
not more than fifteen departments. This 
mandate was apparently carried out by 
consolidating the 78 different agencies 
that had been reporting directly to the 
Governor into fourteen departments. 
Thus it appears that the administrative 
structure of the state is now appro- 
priately arranged into a workable num- 
ber of major departments which the 
Governor can effectively supervise and 
coordinate. 


IMPROVEMENT NOT ACHIEVED 


Appearances are sometimes deceptive 
and governmental organization charts 
are no exception. The survey disclosed 
that the number of agencies reporting 
directly to the Governor remains today 
almost as large as it was prior to 1945. 
This situation has arisen primarily be- 
cause the legislation required to bring 
about departmental consolidation repre- 
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sents only a half-hearted effort to carry 
out the constitutional intent. 


The Department of Business Admin- 
istration is illustrative in this regard. 
It was established in 1946 to effect the 
purported administrative integration 
contemplated by the new constitution. 
Although ten previously autonomous 
agencies were brought together in the 
department under a director appointed 
by the Governor, the director was given 
no power to appoint or discharge the 
individual agency heads (this power re- 
mained with the Governor), and his au- 
thority was so closely circumscribed 
by statute that effective control of the 
units under him was rendered impossi- 
ble. As a result, each of the ten di- 
visions continues to function as an 
autonomous agency, each considering 
that its primary responsibility is directly 
to the Governor and not to the depart- 
ment head. 

A similar situation was found in the 
Department of Health and Welfare 
where three previously independent 
units—Health, Welfare and Mental Dis- 
eases—were incorporated as divisions in 
a single department of Health and 
Welfare. Here, again, it was found 
that the director is little more than a 
figurehead and that the three agencies 
still operate as separate units reporting 
directly to the Governor. In the two 
examples just mentioned, thirteen sep- 
arate agencies were reorganized into two 
departments; actually, the consolidation 
was no more than a “paper” one that 
has done little to lessen the Governor’s 
span of control. The survey proposals 
call for attainment of genuine depart- 
mentalization in both cases by giving 
the directors authority to appoint and 
discharge division heads and to super- 
vise and control their work. In this 
way, the Governor can look to two of- 
ficials instead of thirteen for the effi- 
cient administration of the programs 
carried out by the two departments in 
question. 
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ee one-half of 
the recommendations contained 
in the report deal with auxiliary and 
staff functions. Proposals are made for 
recasting the budget so as to make it 
more meaningful and understandable to 
all concerned, for simplifying fiscal 
controls and for improving personnel 
administration. Two of the suggestions 
in this category demonstrate the econo- 
mies that can be effected in government 
by proper handling of auxiliary func- 
tions. The first concerns purchasing; 
the second relates to the custody of 
state funds. 

Missouri spends over $30,000,000 
each year for materials and supplies. 
Most purchases must be made through 


a central procurement office and 
by competitive bidding. The major 
economy resulting from centralized 


purchasing is that brought about by 
quantity buying, but it is precisely in 
this respect that Missouri is failing to 
utilize its procurement machinery. In- 
stead of anticipating future require- 
ments and pooling departmental needs, 
the purchasing office does the necessary 
buying for each agency as individual 
requirements arise. This practice has 
led to procurement of a wide variety of 
items in small quantities. It was found, 
for example, that one agency had pur- 
chased a small supply of pencils at $9.00 
per gross, while another department had 
bought the same item in large quanti- 
ties at $3.20 per gross. Many similar 
instances were revealed by an examina- 
tion of state purchasing practices dur- 
ing a recent three-month period. To 
secure the full advantage of centralized 
purchasing the Commission has recom- 


mended that the procurement office 
utilize quantity buying of common; 
used supplies and equipment when 


prices are at the most advantageous lev- 
els and that it establish a central store- 
room to make such supplies readily 
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agencies. 


The custody of state money provides 
another illustration of poor business 
management. Missouri, in the periods 
following the collection of major taxes, 
usually has substantial funds on hand 
that are not immediately required to 
meet current disbursements but that 
will be needed later to finance normal 
governmental functions. Sound fiscal 
practice dictates that such money be 
profitably employed pending its expen- 
diture either by depositing it in banks 
on an interest-bearing basis or by in- 
vesting it in short-term government 
bonds. While legal impediments ap- 
parently prohibit Missouri from follow- 
ing either course, little effort has been 
made by responsible state officials or leg- 
islators to work for the removal of such 
obstacles or even to call the matter to 
public attention.° 

As matters now stand, state funds in 
considerable amount are deposited in 

various banks throughout the state and 
are drawing no interest. An analysis of 
temporary surpluses for the fiscal year 
of 1954 showed that an average balance 
of over $75,000,000 would have been 
available for short term investment or 
for deposit on “time” accounts.’ At 
a conservatively estimated interest rate 
of one per cent, the state could have 
realized a return of at least $750,000 
on this money or enough to have paid 
the costs of maintaining three of the 
smaller departments: State Treasurer, 
Auditor and Attorney General. So that 
the state might realize this additional 


®° The Missouri constitution contains no au- 
thorization for investment of state funds 
but provides that they must be held in 
banks “on demand of the state treasurer.” 
This language has been interpreted by the 
Attorney General to mean that state funds 
may be held only in demand (that is. 
checking) accounts. And under federal 
banking regulations, deposits of this type 
cannot draw interest. 


“Time” as distinguished from “demand” de- 
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revenue, the Commission has recom- 
mended a constitutional amendment 
authorizing the investment of such 
funds in short-term federal securities. 
It might be noted that Missouri is one 
of only nine states that presently per- 
mit their temporary surpluses to lie idle. 


N the category relating to internal 

administrative procedure, the pro- 
posals recommend consolidating various 
units within the departments, further 
mechanizing accounting processes, es 
tablishing a records center for storing 
semi-active and inactive files, revising 
systems and methods in the Department 
of Revenue” and creating an adminis- 
trative management section. This last 
recommendation envisages a unit simi- 
lar to the systems and methods staffs 
now utilized by all large industries and 
businesses and by the federal govern- 
ment. Such an agency would be staffed 
by persons trained in administrative 
methods, in office machine operations 
and in the processing of heavy work 
loads. 

The need for a management section 
is clear. State government today is big 
business. The increasing scope and 
complexity of its operations make the 
development of proper work methods 
and procedures imperative. If depart- 
ment heads are not able to call upon a 
staff of state experts for assistance in 
setting up new programs, improving ex- 
isting procedures and installing new 
equipment, they are forced to proceed 
on a hit-or-miss basis and in many 


posits are not subject to withdrawal until 
after the lapse of a specified period of time, 
e.g., thirty or ninety days or one year. Ac 
counts of this kind draw interest. 

* The business-management specialists pre 
viously referred to made a comprehensive 
review of methods and procedures in this 
department. The majority of the proposals 
made by this study were not included in 
the Commission’s report because of their 
highly technical nature but were forwarded 
in toto to the Governor and the General 
Assembly. 











cases to rely heavily on equipment com- 
panies for technical advice. The survey 
disclosed that in one or two instances 
where this latter had occurred, improp- 
er mechanization had in fact increased 
costs without bringing about a parallel 
rise in efficiency. Much of the work 
covered by the Commission could be 
accomplished on a permanent basis by 
a management section. Administrative 
reorganization, as any _ businessman 
knows, is a continuing process and not 
one to be undertaken only at sporadic 
intervals. A procedural or organiza- 
tional pattern adequate for today’s 
needs may be completely outmoded in 
the near future. 


HE recommendations of the sur- 

vey are not spectacular or utop- 
ian. They will make few newspaper 
headlines, provide no exciting reading. 
The Commission confined itself largely 
to those proposals which it felt had a 
reasonable chance of adoption. Such 
theoretically desirable changes as the 
extension of the merit system and the 
reduction in the number of elective 
state officials were therefore not in- 
cluded. There can be little question, 
however, that the suggested changes 
would bring a substantial measure of 
return to the people of Missouri. 


A businessman who takes pains to see 
that his company operates efficiently and 
productively or a housewife who has 
gone to the trouble of organizing her 
household operations likes to know that 
the same kind of attention is being 
given to the larger and more expensive 
business of state government. The 
major emphasis of the recommendations 
is aimed precisely at this objective. The 
proposals seek to concentrate responsi- 
bility, promote economy and efficiency 
in the transaction of public business, 
afford good administration at the least 
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possible cost and give assurance to the 
people that the affairs of their state are 
being managed carefully, honestly and 
capably. Not all of the recommenda- 
tions will result in savings—some of 
them will entail additional costs—but 
all should aid in bringing a higher level 
of public administration to the state. 


ACTION NEEDED 


The Commission’s report is only the 
first step toward improving the execu- 
tive machinery of the state. Translat- 
ing the proposals into practice will de- 
pend on administrative action and more 
particularly on the willingness of the 
General Assembly to enact the required 
legislation. Without widespread pub- 
lic interest in the proposed reforms, lit- 
tle progress can be expected. The Com- 
mission plans to distribute over 8,000 
copies of its report to civic organiza- 
tions, schools, libraries and interested 
individuals for study and discussion. It 
is hoped that local groups will call upon 
their representatives in the legislature 
to discuss the recommendations with 
them and to indicate their positions in 
respect thereto. Whether a statewide 
citizens’ committee will be set up to 
work for the adoption of the changes 
has not yet been decided. Such a com- 
mittee was utilized with great effect in 
publicizing the work of the national 
Hoover Commission. 


In the task which lies ahead, one fac- 
tor should be made clear to the public, 
administrative officials and members of 
the legislature. Reorganization seeks to 
equip the states to render more adequate 
and efficient service and to perform 
their tasks more effectively and eco- 
nomically. The more capable the states 
become in discharging their responsi- 
bilities, the less tendency will exist to 
transfer functions to a higher level of 
government. 
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Three articles on the 


Threat to American Indians 


TERMINATION 


IN 83rd CONGRESS 


LEE Metca.r, M.C. 


WENTY years ago a basic re- 
vision of Indian law and ad- 
ministration was established with 
the Reorganization Act of 1934 which 
restored the bilateral partnership of 
Indian tribes and the federal govern- 
ment. By this Act the Indians were not 
only granted an existence as distinct 
communities with their own properties, 
culture and religion, but they were 
promised federal assistance. The years of 
numerous individual treaties were con- 
solidated in this Act. Since then, the In- 
dians have experienced re-growth of 
their culture, population increase, ex- 
tension of lands and capital assets and 
increased participation in business and 
government. 

In the 83rd Congress there was a 
concerted effort to destroy this Indian 
Reorganization Act absolutely by means 
of more than 100 bills nominally de- 
signed to “free” the Indians. The treaty 
of 1855 established the Indian reserva- 
tions as homes for the Indian people as 
long as they wanted to live there. From 
about 1870 on, a series of abortive at- 
tempts has been made at withdrawal 
legislation to turn Indian property over 
to the whites, at the same time destroy- 
ing the Indian people as a community. 
Indian-owned lands, forests, minerals, 
waterpower and other assets now worth 
billions of dollars would change hands. 
Indians are represented by tribal organ- 
izations in seventeen states and number 
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more than 400,000 with 54 million 
acres of land, according to the 1950 
census. In Montana, whose First Con- 
gressional District I represent, forty per 
cent of the Indian population live on 
seven reservations and have interests in 
dam sites, minerals, timber, and farm- 
ing and grazing lands. 

There are many propositions to bear 
in mind in any study of the termination 
question. Some authorities advocate 
immediate removal of federal supervi- 
sion. Others, among them legislators 
and Indian authorities, are convinced 
termination should result only with the 
consent of the Indians and only when 
the Indians themselves are ready to ter 
minate the supervision of their lives 
and activities. 


ROPONENTS of termination 

legislation advocate a termination 
of federal services and protection on 
the reservation, to “emancipate” the 
Indian. This is in line with those who 
call Indians “second-class citizens” be- 
cause in certain cases our federal gov- 
ernment is helping them. I object to 
this terminology and to the specious 
reasoning that they become “first-class 
citizens” only if we break the promises 
we made them and take away their 
benefits 
more “second class 
because of federal benefits 
veterans, farmers, subsidized 


[Indians are no 
citizens” 


than are 
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airlines and steamship companies, manu- 
facturers behind the tariff wall, or the 
businessmen with rapid tax write-offs. 
The Act of Congress of June 2, 1924, 
bestowed full citizenship on every In- 
dian born in the United States who did 
not previously enjoy it. As a result, 
Indians may sue in court and make valid 
contracts. They may vote in federal, 
state and local elections and pay most 
federal, state and local taxes. They hold 
office in our state and federal govern- 
ments and serve in the armed forces. 
They can leave their 200 reservations if 
they like, but they also can enjoy the 
right to live as a part of the American 
Indian culture if they choose to stay 
with their tribes. 

I would oppose “elevating” Indians 
to “first-class” citizenship and oblivion 
just as I would oppose such “elevation” 
for veterans, farmers and all other 
groups whose economic well-being has 
rightly become the concern of our fed- 
eral government. 


PREPARED TERMINATION 

Actually, everyone believes that regu- 
lations concerning Indians should be 
lessened, that some restrictions must be 
removed, that the Indian Bureau must 
be gradually eliminated. Adequate 
preparation must be made in advance 
for such disposition of our Indians. All 
this necessarily must be long-term in 
culmination. There must be integration 
before termination. In Montana, for ex- 
ample, Indian children are attending the 
same schools and participate in the same 
activities as other children in the Amer- 
ican family. 

There had been attempts at termina- 
tion in recent years but not on the 
scale of 1953-54. In the first session of 
the 83rd Congress H. Con. Res. 108, 
declaring it to be the policy of Congress 
that certain named tribes “be freed from 
federal supervision and control,” was 
passed. The report filed in the House 
stated that the Indian bills before Con 
gress had “two co-ordinated aims: First, 
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withdrawal of federal responsibility for 
Indian affairs whenever practicable: 
and, second, termination of the subjec- 
tion of Indians to federal laws applic- 
able to Indians as such.” 

Ten termination bills were intro- 
duced; five were passed and signed by 
the President. These bills were with- 
drawal and termination bills in more 
than one sense—withdrawal from the 
Reorganization Act of 1934, with- 
drawal of federal trust from Indian 
properties placed on local tax rolls, abol- 
ition of tribal constitutions and cor- 
porations framed under the 1934 Act, 
and abrogation of federal-Indian treaties 
with an enforced individualization of 
Indian properties. 

SOME APPROVED 

At least four of the bills that passed 
were accepted by the Indians concerned 
and drawn after consultation with 
tribal attorneys. Nevertheless, some 
features must not be regarded as prece- 
dents for future legislation. The Acts 
applicable to the Unitah-Ourays and 
the Klamaths broke up the tribes and 
the Unitah-Ouray bill discriminates be- 
tween the ‘“full-bloods” and _ the 
“mixed-bloods.” Regulations concern- 
ing tribal rolls for distribution of assets 
do not adequately protect individual 
rights. Maintenance of tribal integrity 
under state laws is uncertain. 

However, all the bills passed either 
had received approval of the tribe af- 
fected, or no objections have been filed 
by the Indians concerned. Tribes such 
as the Flatheads of Montana who ap- 
peared and objected were able to defeat 
termination legislation. 

During hearings and discussion on 
the floor of Congress the proposition 
was established that termination legis- 
lation should not be enacted without 
consent of the Indians themselves. 





N July, 1953, proponents of Indian 
termination saw their first victor) 
when H.R. 1063 passed almost with- 
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yut hearings or discussion from the 
floor. Signed by President Eisenhower, 
it became P.L. 280, an act which em- 
powers any state (no exceptions) to 
impose on tribes its own civil and 
criminal codes and enforcement ma- 
chinery and thus to wipe out the tribal 
codes and tribal authorities of self-pro- 
tection. Although President Eisenhower 
denounced the bill because of its failure 
to require even “full consultation in 
order to ascertain the wishes and de- 
sires of the Indians,” he expressed the 
hope at the time he signed the bill that 
it would be amended ‘“‘at the earliest 
date to provide that the Indians affected 
would be consulted before state law 
and order could be extended over their 
homelands.” 

During the second session no such bill 
was offered by the administration, and 
bills requiring consent (S. 2625, H.R. 
7193, S. 2838) or even consultation (S. 
3597, H.R. 9506) received scant con- 
sideration and failed to get out of com- 
mittee. 

The so-called “competency _ bill” 
which would have forced sale of jointly 
held Indian land was defeated as in 
earlier Congresses; it has little chance of 
passing in the 84th. Also defeated was 
legislation to dispose of all tribal funds 
by forming a per capita distribution 
and to liquidate all Indian tribes and 
the Indian Bureau within three years. 


CITY AND RESERVATION 


Transfer of responsibility for exten- 
sion work on Indian reservations was 
shelved, largely because many tribes 
feared that they might suffer discrimi- 
natory treatment. But the 83rd Con- 
gress did transfer Indian hospitals and 
medical facilities to the Public Health 
Service. This met with the approval 
of most tribes. 


Bills to transfer to Indian tribes con- 
trol over their tribal funds, to extend 
time for filing claims before the Indian 
Claims Commission, to require state 
agencies to disregard the value of trust 
lands in determining the needs of In- 
dians under the Social Security Act 
were ignored, although many had the 
support of various Indian tribes. 


It is hoped that the 84th Congress 
and the administration will follow the 
leadership of President Eisenhower who 
has pledged ‘‘to consult with the Indian 
people of this country and to give them 
every opportunity for a full expression 
of their desires, suggestions, hopes and 
aspirations.” If we have such consulta- 
tion, the apprehension of Indian leaders, 
caused by the drive for absolute termi- 
nation in the last Congress and by the 
recommendation of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee that fed- 
eral supervision over dozens of tribes 
be withdrawn, and tribalism destroyed, 
will be allayed. 


INDIANS 


GEORGE ENGSTROM AND SISTER PROVIDENCIA 


ROM the College of Great Falls 
in Montana comes a pioneer ef- 
fort at comparatively surveying 
Indian populations on reservations and 
in cities of the Northwest. One hun- 
dred families presently living on four 
reservations were compared with 100 
families living in several cities of Mon- 
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tana and North Dakota. The focus was 
upon the Indian family, not upon the 
individual. Social adaptation and finan- 
cial support among Indians must be 
viewed in terms of the family. 

This study sought to test the oppor- 
tunities for full citizenship now util- 
ized by Indian groups living on and 
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away from reservations, the amount of 
community participation realized by In- 
dian families, living conditions, health 
and income maintenance. 


METHOD 


Both the interview and mailed ques- 
tionnaires were used to secure data di- 
rectly from the families. Nine hundred 
questionnaires were sent out during Oc- 
tober and November, 1954, to twelve 
reservations and twenty cities over five 
states. This preliminary report covers 
a study of the first 200 replies received 
from Great Falls, Helena, Butte, Havre, 
in Montana, and from several North 
Dakota cities; from the Blackfeet, 
Crow, Fort Belknap reservations in 
Montana and Umatilla in Oregon. 

Assisting the sociology staff of the 
College were missionaries, city clergy- 
men, social workers, school personnel, 
college students, as well as Indian vol- 
unteers. These last included tribal coun- 
cilmen and other reservation residents, in 
addition to the nine Indian citizens of 
Great Falls who traveled to Havre, 
Helena and Butte with the question- 
naires. The data from North Dakota 
were collected with the assistance of 
Mr. John Hart, North Dakota Indian 
Affairs Commission.’ 

The findings which follow can best 


' It is estimated that the 100 reservation 
families totaling 666 persons represent a 
sample drawn from 12,000 individuals. The 
total Montana Indian population according 
to the 1950 Census was 16,606. (U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census, Seventeenth Census of 
the United States: 1950. Population, Voi. 
II {Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1952] p. 21) The city sample repre 
sents fewer persons, but an indication is 
given by the fact that Great Falls had 130 
resident families; Havre, 52; Helena, 47. 
Efforts were made to secure a random sam- 
ple in Montana’s largest city and on the 
state’s most heavily-populated reservation. 
The fifty names from Great Falls were 
drawn from the 130 known Indian families, 
the majority of whom were resident from 
five to fifty years. The Blackfeet random 
sample was made by selecting every tenth 
name from a file of 660 grade school pupils. 
In setting up the universe, no attempt was 
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be understood by referring them back 
to the purpose of the study and to the 
fact that the schedule was not intended 
for use by professional interviewers 
They are limited findings, perhaps indic 
ative of different trends among Indians 
in urban and reservation environments, 

The first fact that came to light is 
that reservations are not segregated 
areas. Glacier county, Montana, encom- 
passing most of the Blackfeet reserva 
tion, had 3,581 Indians and 6,064 non- 
Indians in 1950. The 1,557 Fort Be! 
knap Indians had 3,581 non-Indians in 
their county; the 2,707 Crows had 4 
284 non-Indians.” 

Family size was nearly the same for 
both groups. Reservation families had 


TABLE 1.—SIZE OF INDIAN FAMILIES ON 
RESERVATIONS AND IN CITIES 


Number of 100 100 city 
reservation ae 

Persons families families 
1-3 11 17 
1-6 41 45 
7-9 30 24 
10-12 10 | 13 
13 or more 5 | ] 
Not reported 3 0 
Total 100 100 


an average of 6.5 members; the city, 
6.3, with enough difference to verify 


made to obtain a proportional, rather than 
an equal, representation of reservation and 
non-reservation families although the val 
idity of such an approach was recognized 
It was unfortunate that the reporting tech 
niques could not be standardized to prevent 
bias, but the time element and the lack of 
staff interfered. It was recognized that 
in itself, the use of the early replies would 
add prejudice to the universe, as would 
the fact that so many of the reservation 
questionnaires were handled through the 
schools. 


Sister Providencia supervised collection of 


data and provides much of the interpreta- 
tion; Mr. Engstrom followed the project 
throughout and contributes the evaluations 
for this report. 


2 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Seventeenth 


Census of the United States: 1950. Popula 
tion, Vol. II (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1952) p. 58. 
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the urban trend. There were 1,283 in- Seville, sixteen; Heart Butte, seventeen; 
dividuals reported in the 200 families, Browning, twenty. Six filed for local, 
counting father, mother and children. county or state primary elections from 


This did not, in all probability, repre- the Blackfeet reservation. It was par- 
sent the support-membership, since In tially determined that replies from the 
dian families usually have numerous ac- city sample reported some past reserva- 
cepted members. tion experience. 

Indian Citizenship: The following Taxation: Only 54 of the reservation 
questions sought to determine the de- families paid taxes in 1954, against 74 
vree of citizenship responsibility of In- among the city families. The reserva- 


dians: ‘“Are the children of school age tion total is low since Montana Indians 
in school?” “Do most of you attend are exempt from tax by treaty. The 


TABLE 2.—INDIAN EXERCISE OF CITIZENSHIP BY VOTING, CANDIDACY FOR PUBLIC 
OFFICE, TAXPAYING 


Citizenship factors 100 reservation families 100 city families 

Yes | No No reply Yes No No reply 
Voting registration 86 12 2 59 39 2 
Candidacy 25 75 0 4 90 6 
Tax-paying families 54 45 1 74 24 2 


church?” “Is there a registered voter government agreed to maintain Indian 
in the family?” “Has anyone in the lands free from alienation (of which 
family ever run for public office—tribal, taxation is one form) perpetually, if 
county or state?” “Has anyone in the immense areas were surrendered to white 


family been a volunteer leader in com- settlement. Since 1887, however, lands 
munity projects?” (E. g., Red Cross, have been voluntarily removed from 
welfare and church drives.) “‘Has any- trust status; some reporting may con- 


one in the family paid taxes, personal cern taxes on these “fee-patent” lands. 
or otherwise this year?” “Has anyone The higher proportion of tax-paying 
in the family donated to community city Indians may reflect personal, in- 


drives?” come and social-security taxes in the 
Indian Voting Record: The propor- urban environment. 
tion of both groups who exercised the Community Participation: Besides 


franchise was higher than expected, citizenship responsibility, attempts were 
since our impressions of Indian cultural made to evaluate secondary group co- 
development did not lead us to expect  hesiveness by measuring participation 
such political consciousness. in community affairs: church attend- 

Candidacy for Public Office: Both ance, community projects, financial re- 
reservation and city groups would be  sponsibiity. 


considered higher than the total popu- Church attendance is high for both 
lation, especially since 25 out of 100 groups. The reservation figure of 88 
families produced a community leader. families may indicate influence of mis- 
Miss Florence Schmidt verified the can- sion schools. Two out of three Mon- 


didacy for the June, 1954, district tana Indians are Catholics, and 27 
tribal elections: Old Agency, eleven; Catholic churches are on the seven res- 


TABLE 3.—INDIAN EXERCISE OF CITIZENSHIP BY COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 


Types of articl atten 100 reservation families 100 city families 
“ - ° Yes No | No reply Yes No No reply 
Church attendance 88 10 2 64 31 5 
Volunteer leadership 35 62 3 18 Ri 2 
Donations to community 
projects in 1954 76 23 1 53 15 9 
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ervations. The question of “‘attend- 
ance” left room for individual interpre- 
tation. 

Thirty-five reservation families and 
eighteen in the cities provided workers 
for local community affairs. Partici- 
pation in group projects confirms the 
trend indicated in political participa- 
tion. The number reporting contribu- 
tions is even more outstanding in both 
groups, despite the low average family 
income reported elsewhere in the ques- 
tionnaire. Such contributions, from the 
anthropological point of view, may be 
a continuation among Indians of the 
give-away tradition upon which the 
Northwest prestige system was built. 
Sharing is elemental to Indian life, how- 
ever, and remains a mark for the In- 
dian cultural heritage. 


TABLE 4.—LiviNG CONDITIONS IN INDIAN 
HoMES—NUMBER OF Rooms 


Number of | 100 | 100 
rooms in | reservation city 

homes families families 
One room 15 } 6 
Two rooms | 22 24 
Three rooms 16 23 
Four rooms 12 16 
Five rooms 11 6 
Six or more 12 6 

No reply 12 19 


Total 100 100 


Among themselves, Indians share liv- 
ing space. Table 4 indicates 3.7 rooms 
per family on reservations and 3.6 per 
city family, about one-half room for 
each member. When one remembers 
that this survey does not report a com- 
plete count of wider family member- 
ship, the inadequacies of Indian hous- 
ing both off and on reservations is 
clear. Home ownership was 66 to 35 
out of 100 in favor of reservations, but 


* Rev. J. B. Tennelly, S.J., “The Indian Mis- 
sions, 1954,” The Indian Sentinel, 34 (Feb- 
ruary, 1954), 19-21. 





nothing is said about the adequacy of 
the abode. There is one family of eight 
living this month (December) in a tent 
at Great Falls. 

The median number of rooms for 
Montana houses was 4.0 according to 
the 1950 Census. Only 19.0 per cent 
of homes had 1.01 or more persons per 
room. In counties with high Indian 
populations, the median number of 
rooms for four counties ranged from 
3.4 with 32.4 per cent having 1.01 
persons per room, to 3.5 and 37.2 per 
cent. Owner-occupied homes (non- 
white) were occupied by 39.6 per cent 
of urban families and 77.3 per cent of 
rural families.* 

Surprisingly, city Indian families liv- 
ing in the outskirts have fewer conven- 
iences (water, lights, indoor plumbing) 
than the reservation people. Blackfeet 
homes with electricity were reported 
from the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration which, by the way, offers an- 
other opportunity for group participa- 
tion. 

Health hazards arising from Indian 
housing are serious. A distressing num- 
ber of infant deaths was indicated: 
five for the reservations and eight 
for the cities in 1954; two in Helena 
were charged to starvation. In Great 
Falls, the Health Nurse visits Hill 57 
almost daily to prevent epidemics of 
diarrhea and impetigo; Columbus Hos 
pital pediatrics department reports up to 
fifty per cent Indian-infant admissions 
during the winter months. Another 
study must seek measurements of men- 
tal and moral ill-health. Dr. Catherine 


* U.S. Bureau of the Census, U.S. Census of 
Housing: 1950. Vol. 1, General Character- 
istics, Chapter 26, Montana (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1952) p. 3. 





TABLE 5.—LiviNG CONDITIONS IN INDIAN HomMES—CONVENIENCES 


Types of conveniences 


Water in house 39 
Indoor plumbing 2 «COI 
Electricity in the house 71 





100 reservation families 
Yes | No | No reply 





100 city families — 


_ Yes | No | No reply 
5 47 35 | 18 
25 31 | 45 | 24 
18 46 46 | 8 
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Nutterville, former clinical psycholog- 
ist at Great Falls, had an indication 
from Mr. Casper Wilhowe, superintend- 
ent of the State Industrial School; out 
of 27 boys of Indian descent presently 
committed, sixteen are from reserva- 
tions, eleven from urban areas.” 


The sharing mentioned above is no mean 
factor, as is seen from the fact that the 
survey brought to light four city fam- 
ilies with no ascertainable source of 
income and 23 other families who did 
not reply to the annual-family-income 
question. There are four main sources: 


TABLE 6.—INDIAN EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENTS 


100 reservation families 
No 


Factors Yes 


All members of the Indian 

family speak English 93 
One or more members 

of the family is a | 

high school graduate | 60 
One or more members 

of the family is a 

college graduate 11 


Findings on the number of high 
school graduates are significant: sixty to 
thirteen in favor of reservations, but 
the school distribution of questionnaires 
must be noted here. The eleven col- 
lege graduates in reservation families 
are noteworthy. In general, reservation 
students have an advantage over city 
Indians who do not share the distribu- 
tion of tribal money for scholarships, 
nor do they receive “school money” 
during August from reservation divi- 
dends. Many children in both groups 
are prevented from prompt entrance 
into school by work in the fields. 

Indian income maintenance is complex. 


> Telegram to Dr. Nutterville from Miles 
City, Montana, December 20, 1954. 


TABLE 


100 reservation families 


Ownership factors Yes 
Land ownership 

1. Family owns an allot- 

ment or individual 

share of reservation land 960 
2. Family derives income 

from allotments 

(Indian money) 48 

Family derives incon, 

from interest in tribal 

lands (Indian money) 

t. per capita dividend 64 

bh. tribal relief fund 12 

c. Other assistance 

from tribal funds 21 

Family Savings 28 
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7.—INCOME MAINTENANCE, I: 


No 





100 city families 


No reply Yes | No No reply 
1 94 3 3 
3 13 80 7 
0 94 6 


1. income from reservation land, owned 
as individual allotments or as_ tribal 
assets; 2. employment, including self- 
employment; 3. government assistance 
of two categories—that common to all 
citizens and special services under 
treaty relationships; 4. private-agency 
assistance. 

Probably the least familiar type is 
income from tribally owned land and 
resources. it is paid out as “per capita,” 
often twice a year. The 64 Crow, 
Umatilla and Blackfeet reservation fam- 
ilies reported a total receipt of $19,480 
during 1954. Seven city families re- 
ported $672.60 from tribal dividends. 
(It is important to emphasize that this 
is not federal money; it is Indian 
money.) Tribal funds were reported 


INDIAN OWNERSHIP OF LAND 
100 city families 


No reply Yes No No reply 












tapped for direct relief by twelve fam- 
ilies, while 21 families, also reservation 
residents, received tribal grants or loans: 
school expenses, five; health needs, 
twelve; farm loans, three. Democrati- 
cally elected tribal councils allocate 
these funds. 


ORPORATE funds will probably 

be increased in Montana, North 
Dakota and other nearby states from 
oil and uranium discoveries on Indian 
lands. Miss Lois Bailey of the Montana 
Oil Journal reported to Sister Provi- 
dencia: The bonus only paid to Black- 
feet allottees and to the tribal corpora- 
tion in 1954 was $3,913,057, a notable 
increase over returns of previous years. 
Up to January 1, 1954, it was $176,- 
923.16. These figures do not include 
the oil rentals paid to Indians of that 
reservation at $1.25 per acre yearly. We 
estimate this to total $100,000 at the 
present time.” 

Elsewhere in Montana, on the Fort 
Peck reservation, the Journal stated 
about a single field: ‘““The Murphy testi- 
mony was that of the estimated 569 
million barrels of oil in place in the 
field... .”” 


TABLE 8.—INCOME MAINTENANCE, II: 


EMPLOYMENT DuRING OCTOBER, 1954 
Employment 100 | 100 
factors reservation city 
families families 
Self- 
employment 11 1 
White collar } 
occupations 11 0 
Skilled 
labor 12 26 
Semi-skilled 
and common 
labor 20 50 
Total number 
employed 54 77 


Three-fifths of reservation and four- 
fifths of reported em 


ployed persons in the family constella 


city families 


* Conversation at Falls, December 23 


1954 
Montana Oi! Journal, December 11, 
p. I. 


Great 


1954, 


64 


tions at the time of the survey. (Sep- 
tember and October are peak employ- 
ment months in the Northwest.) The 
city families take advantage of the em- 
ployment opportunities which are far 
greater in the city than on the reserva- 
tion, but they are so limited as to offer 
no great resource. The employment 
categories in the cities included the fol- 
lowing: skilled laborers in construction 
and at the smelters, 26; semi-skilled and 
common labor, 50. 

One city dweller reported self-em- 
ployment, but there were no white-col- 
lar categories. The reservations re- 
ported: self-employment and white-col- 
lar jobs, 22, indicating higher status 
possibilities. Many of these have been 
opened to Indians through Indian Bu- 
reau policy. A Blackfeet Indian criti- 
cized the sample for not reflecting a 
true picture of Indian farm operators. 
The trades reported were carpentry, ma- 
chine operation, railroading and farm 
labor. To be noted is the percentage of 
employed heads of families in view of 
the most frequent on-the-street state- 
ment heard about Indians, ““They won't 
work.” 

General relief and categorical assist- 
ance were given seventeen families on 
reservation in addition to the assistance 
reported from the Indian Bureau. Miss 
Schmidt thought that the high report 
in the latter regard may have been a 
confusion of agencies by the Indian, for 
the Tribe has its own relief program in 
cooperation with Glacier County. The 
city Indian family was assisted in 29 
cases by the Welfare Department which, 
to a greater extent than the Indian Bu- 
reau, has filled unmet needs, both on 
and off reservations. The recognition 
of the Federal Government’s responsi 
bility toward the “enrolled Indian” 
reflected in local rulings against general 
assistance to him. In addition, the city 
Indians do 
agency help which was reported mainly 
from Helena and Great Falls from the 


have recourse to privat 
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TABLE 9.—INCOME MAINTENANCE, III: GOVERNMENTAL 


AND PRIVATE AGENCY 


Support, 1954 


100 reservation families 


Assistance factors 


Yes | 

Federal Indian Bureau 

relief (tax money) 1954 10 
Federal Indian Bureau 

payments (tax money) 1 
State and county relief 

in 1954 (tax money) 17 
Private agency relief 1 


Salvation Army (an agency first active 
in the urban field), Lutheran Welfare 
ind Catholic institutions. Private in- 
dividuals make outstanding contribu- 
tions. Reported Mr. Floyd Miles, De- 
Molay Center executive, Great Falls: 
“Last year at Mrs. Cobb’s party for Hill 
57, we expected 74 children; 96 came. 
[his year the list is up to 160. Each 
boy will receive a flannel shirt; and girls, 
mittens.” 


TABLE 10.—PREFERENCE BY INDIAN FAMILIES 
FOR LIFE ON THE RESERVATION OR LIFE 
IN CITIES 
Number of 
Source of replies Indian 
| __ families 
Reservation 
Prefer reservations 78 
Prefer cities 9 
We have no | 
reservation” | 2 
“No preference’ | 2 
No reply 9 
Total 100 
City 
Prefer reservations } 34 
’refer cities 26 
Prefer cities only 
because of employment 15 
We have no 
reservation” 14 
No reply 
Total 100 


There was one open-ended question in 
the survey: ““Where does the family pre- 
fer to live—on the reservation or in 
cities? Why?” The response was heavily 
in favor of the reservations for both 
groups, 78 in 100 on the reservations 
themselves, with reasons given that re- 
iterated, “Land, land, land . . . we have 
cattle... it is not noisy ... this is our 
home... because we like it . . . because 
there is too much prejudice in the 
cities.” These were the contented 
* Telephone conversation with Sister Provi- 

dencia, December 23, 1954. 
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No 


100 city families 


No reply Yes No No reply 
12 0 1 ’ 
i) 7 
l 24 6S } 
22 28 64 8 
people. Some in favor of the cities 
wished for more conveniences, better 


law and order, jobs. The total of 34 
answers in the city favorable to reser- 
vations should be increased by fifteen 
who indicated that they preferred the 
city only for employment reasons and 
by fourteen families who “have no res- 
ervation. Our allotments 
celled.” 


were cCan- 


CONCLUSIONS 


HE study, as it was done by the 

College of Great Falls, was limited 
in nature. It may not be statistically 
representative of the universe studied, 
but it does raise questions for future 
research. The limited nature of the 
study as reported was partly due to lack 
of time, field workers, and research per- 
sonnel available, but also because of the 
complexities involved in finding a com- 
mon denominator for the measurement 
of such population samples. 

We see here in toto a group closely 
following the patterns set by other min- 
ority peoples. The large families, poor 
living conditions and health standards, 
fewer economic opportunities would 
seem to indicate that the adaptation 
process is still in its early stages. The 
degree of educational attainment by 
members of the reservation families is 
an exception to this conclusion. This 
is probably due to the group resources 
available on the reservation. The effort 
the tribes are making to help themselves 
and the individual benefits derived are 
seen in the greater educational, religious 
and community participation of the res- 
ervation Indian. The greater employ- 
ment opportunities of the city, while 
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limited in nature and number for In- 
dians, seem to compensate for the se- 
curity of tribal income and land owner- 
ship of the reservation Indians. The 
help of government is, significantly, in 
smaller proportion in regard to total 
income than common belief would 
indicate. 

In summary, it could be stated that 


the shift of Indian families from the 
reservations to the city may be accom- 
panied by a slight rise in economic op 
portunities, but a loss in group status 
and individual attainment. The reser 
vations, while valuable in controlling 
the acculturation process and in provid- 
ing emphasis toward it, should be able 
to offer more resources toward self-help, 


OBLIGATION OF FEDERAL TRUST 


THE MONTANA COMMITTEE AGAINST TERMINATION 


James J. Flaherty, Chairman 


ITIZENS of Montana have dis- 

cussed termination since the 

Flathead tribe was threatened 
with liquidation in 1953. We have held 
forums, studied testimony and _ policies 
for other Indian tribes, particularly 
House Report 2503 (82nd Congress) 
and House Report 2680 (83rd Con- 
gress). We have also profited from 
contact with local and visiting Indians. 

We protest the termination program, 
its philosophy, its spirit, its goals and 
its methods. We refuse to go along 
with the propaganda language: full cit- 
izenship, acculturation, anti-segregation 
and competency. The last particularly 
is in bad repute because it has been 
used often to shame and. intimidate 
Indians. 

Termination dates from the Dawes 
Act of 1887 which found a way to ab- 
rogate federal treaties with the Indians. 
It authorized dividing tribal lands and 
granting fee patents for allotments to 
Indians judged competent to manage 
their affairs. Now a new program 
seeks to dissolve tribal property by pro- 
nouncing whole tribes competent to 
manage their affairs. Furthermore, In- 
dian consent is no longer needed. The 
Minneapolis Area Office requested: “Re- 
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quired legislation should provide 
authority to remove restrictions without 
the consent of the Indians.” (House 
Report 2680) 


RELATIONS CONTRACTUAL 


The Indians agreed to end wars and 
cede lands to white settlers in exchange 
for certain inalienable lands and certain 
services which they could not provide 
for themselves. Congress granted it- 
self plenary authority over tribes, even 
that of abrogating treaties. Citizens 
have the duty of directing Congress 
in fulfilling solemn obligations and to 
examine whether proposed policy will 
preserve Indian lands inalienable, 
whether other agencies are equipped to 
assume federal responsibility regarding 
such services as health protection, edu- 
cation, legal guidance and_ financial 
credit. 

If mutual agreement to break the 
trust contract should be reached, total 
tribal membership should be polled; the 
consent of the elected tribal governing 
body should be obtained. Every safe- 
guard should be taken that no clique 
can fee-patent the whole tribe. 

The federal trust relationship was ex- 
plicitly acknowledged in HRpt. No. 
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2680: the manner in which the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs has fulfilled 
its obligation of trust as an agency of 
the Federal Government charged with 
suardianship of Indian property.” Yet 
people who urge termination ignore this 


issue. They prefer to retort: “You 
want to keep the reservations. You 
want to keep Indians segregated. You 


want them to keep their culture.” 

The chain of consequences is an as- 
sumption. There is no segregation for 
Indians on reservations above the 
Mason-Dixon line. Inaian culture will 
go on wherever Indians live. Look at 
the 500 Mohawks in New York City, 
it Chicago’s new city reservation, at 
the fourth generation of Indians on Hill 
57 in Great Falls. Ultimately the In- 
dians’ cultural pattern is their own af- 
fair, so long as law is not contravened. 
If Indian culture is good enough for 
movies and tourists, it ought to be good 
enough for the Indians. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
Our citizens’ committee respectfully 
calls for a halt to termination programs. 
We also present some practical sugges- 
tions as alternatives. 


1. ‘Study the Consequences to Date 
and Fix Responsibilities’—By Stanley 
Deck, Indian Information. 

a. The progress of tribes terminated 
by the 83rd Congress: The Klamaths 
and Menominees are our samples in this 
new social planning. They had their 
own tribal lawyers. It is said that they 
wanted this new step. They have some 
of the richest forest lands in the coun- 
try for a stake. Let us watch and 
evaluate. Let us wait. 

b. Hardships of off-reservation In- 
dians: Many are now caught in difficul- 
ties arising from agency paralysis. 
Don’t send the Indians off the reserva- 
vations to learn “‘full-citizenship” re- 
sponsibilities from federal and _ state 
officials and county welfare boards. We 
have nine families of unemployables in 
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Great Falls who are told alternately: 
“Go back to the reservation” and “‘Stay 
where you are.”” Meantime, their chil- 
dren’s hungry faces are not good to see. 

c. Exiling Navajo children to the 
Oregon boarding school at Chemawa. 
They were required to sign an agree- 
ment never to return to the reservation. 
We protest this assault on the Indian 
family, this displacement of a people 
from their homeland. 

d. Increase of alcoholism on reserva- 
tions: Indians were “freed from restric- 
tions of federal law” to enhance their 
sense of individual responsibility. Now 
they are being told, ‘“You’ve had your 
chance; we’re through with you.” 

We followed Father Francis J. Cor- 
ley’s protests against termination in the 
Congressional Record, June 14 and June 
28, 1954. We find his apprehensions 
justified. 


2. “Study Attitudes of Citizens in 
Indian States” —By Dr. Catherine Nut- 
terville, clinical psychologist; former 
president, Montana Conference on So- 
cial Welfare. 

The move for termination of the res- 
ervation system is creating immeasur- 
able culture shock among vast numbers 
of Indians. Insecurities, real and im- 
agined, have long been the Indian’s 
lot. The threat of transition into un- 
known, unfamiliar responsibilities is 
aggravated by the fact that most In 
dians have far to go to acquire what 
we call “American culture.” Whether 
it is desirable that they ever acquire it 
may be questioned. Not to be ques 
tioned, however, is the fact that these 
Indians, in their present confused state 
are not, as individuals or as groups, 
able to achieve the success and happi- 
ness that insures mental health. 


A for the non-Indians, our an- 
cestors exploited the ancestors of 
tribal groups and took their 
We inherited the land and we 


present 
land. 
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inherited the crime. Our burden of 
guilt and the problems we face often 
make us unreasonable. Happiness and 
progress will be possible for all of us 
only as we—equally important as they 
—foster Indian adaptation over a period 
long enough to relieve the threat and 
the shock. Only thus will Indians and 
their neighbors in seventeen reservation 
states be able to live in mutual respect. 

Attitude studies would give us a 
starting point for better human rela- 
tions. So would more state-wide activi- 
ties such as those promoted by the 
Montana University Institute of Indian 
Affairs or the Fort Peck Cavalcade. 
These efforts towards mutual under- 
standing are within the Christian- 
democratic tradition and are positive 
means for overcoming the Indian’s cul- 
ture shock so evident at present. 


3. “Learn from Mexico”—By Dor- 
othy Bohn, chairman, Indian Affairs 
Committee, Cascade County Communi- 
ty Council. 

Shortly after Mexican Independence, 
about a century ago, a “termination”’ 
law was enacted in Mexico. It was 
nobly conceived to break up vast con- 
centrations of wealth and to achieve 
more equitable distribution of land 
among peasants. But it also forbade 
ownership by civil corporations and 
thus ended the ejidos and tribal-owned 
land. Families were given parcels of 
land, but the results to the Indian peas- 
ants were disastrous. Having lost their 
tribal unity, rooted in tribal ownership, 
they were easy prey for land grabbers. 
By the end of the century, peasants 
were landless. 

Land reforms were carried out in this 
century. In his 1940 farewell address, 
President Cardenas reported that 45,- 
330,119 acres of land had been re- 
turned. He established credit systems, 
irrigation projects, agricultural guid- 
ance, schools, the revival of Indian 
culture and arts. The resurgence of 
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native strength and character was 
founded on the time-honored principle 
of the agrarian community. 


4. “Learn from Canada”—By James 
J. Flaherty, former president, Montana 
Chamber of Commerce. 

a. The Blood Indians, related to our 
Blackfeet, have never yielded an acre 


ot land. They sell its products, but all 
land is tribally owned—the largest 
wheat farm in North America. In ad- 


dition the 2,000 Bloods on that reser- 
vation own 6,000 head of high-grade 
whiteface steers. The tribe has a cash 
reserve of $4,000,000 held in trust by 
the Indian Commissioner but at the dis- 
posal of the Tribal Council. There are 
two schools on the reservation, one An- 
glican, one Catholic. Many _ have 
attained outstanding success as pro- 
fessional men in Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The men who guide the Bloods are 
specialists. There is not a whole army 
of federal employees at Cardston, the 
agency headquarters. There is an agent 
with a small staff. Moreover, relation- 
ships are personal throughout. The 
agent knows each Indian and meets him 
personally throughout the year. 

b. The bulk of our American Indians 
are still living back in the era of the 
buffalo and the elk. They remain a 
defeated people. They are hemmed in, 
frustrated, bewildered. Today they are 
handing on this bewilderment to their 
children. 

We cannot set a few bureaucratic 
policies and clearly formulate them, be- 
cause we are dealing with human beings. 
Time itself will terminate the problem, 
and we shall not do it by marking a 
day on the calendar. The Indian wants 
eventually to rehabilitate himself and 
not to have it done by law and by 
schedule. There should be no con- 
certed effort, which implies force. We 
cannot help the Indian by using force. 
We cannot program imponderables. 
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THE CATHOLIC FAMILY 


in a Complex Society: II 


A CULTURAL SUBSYSTEM 


JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


OONER or later most Catholics 

realize that they are members of 

a religious minority. They are 
made to feel somewhat like the little 
Mexican schoolboy in California who 
defined a minority as “somebody every- 
one else thinks is different—and worse.” 
Whether it be concerning Catholic edu- 
cation, divorce, birth control, mixed 
marriage, separation of church and 
state or fish on Friday, eventually the 
practicing Catholic realizes that he is 
regarded as “different” and, at times, 
as “worse.” 

In a culture characterized by com- 
plexity, permissiveness and _ relative 
tolerance, the profound implications of 
religious minority status may easily be 
overlooked. Individuals who experi- 
ence misunderstanding or even discrimi- 
nation because of religion seldom re- 
flect that what is ultimately involved 
is a clash of value systems. This is 
because in daily life, religious differ- 
tend to be viewed as separate 
problems rather than as practical mani- 
festations of diverse doctrinal systems. 
People say, “Catholics can’t get a di- 
vorce,”’ or “Catholics can’t practice 
birth control,” as if these were authori- 
tarian edicts associated with church 
membership rather than specific appli- 
cations in the practical order of essen- 
tial Catholic dogma. In other words, 
when religious differences arise, both 
Catholic and non-Catholic tend to con- 
sider them apart from their context in 
an integral system of religious beliefs. 


ences 
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This failure to evaluate specific 
Catholic practices in terms of a total 
religious complex of values has particu- 
larly serious implications for the main- 
tenance of Catholic marriage and family 
ideals. As I have indicated in a pre- 
vious article, the first step toward 
understanding the problems of the 
American Catholic family is the reali- 
zation that it constitutes a distinct cul- 
tural subsystem in American society." 


I N this connection, it is not the fact 
that Catholics may differ from 
others in their attitude toward di- 
vorce and contraceptives which is im- 
portant. What must be stressed is that 
these attitudes form an essential part 
of an integrated system of values, 
norms and behavioral practices spring- 
ing from a thoroughly developed body 
of religious truths common to all Cath- 
olics and constituting their basic philos- 
ophy of life. It is pointless to discuss 
Catholics’ attitude toward divorce or 
contraceptives apart from their philos- 
ophy of life, just as it is unlikely that 
these attitudes will be preserved if 
Catholics lose sight of their total system 
of values. 

Since the statement that American 
Catholic families constitute a distinct 
cultural subsystem lends itself to some 
misunderstanding, it will be helpful to 
develop this thought at some length. 


John L. Thomas, “The Catholic Family in 
a Complex Society,” SOCIAL ORDER, 4 (De 
cember, 1954) 451-57. 








Our treatment will include the follow- 
ing steps. First, we shall describe the 
characteristics of the subsystem. Sec- 
ond, some limitations of the subsystem 
concept will be noted. Third, we shall 
indicate the practical implications of 
this concept for American Catholics. 


1. CHARACTERISTICS OF SUBSYSTEM 


First, Catholics embrace a similar 
ideology. In final analysis, their philos- 
ophy of life is based on ultimate 
premises or an “ideology” presenting 
characteristics in many respects peculiar 
to Catholics. The term ideology as 
used here stands for those basic doc- 
trines concerning the origin, nature and 
destiny of man held by the group. 
Briefly, Catholics believe that man, a 
composite of body and soul, is created 
by God. He is endowed with a mind 
capable of seeking the truth and a 
will for choosing the good. Man has 
been elevated to a supernatural status 
through grace, and he is destined to 
dwell in union with God through ail 
eternity. Further, by the sin of Adam, 
man lost sanctifying grace and the pre- 
ternatural gifts originally accompany- 
ing it. Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
redeemed mankind, but the individual 
can participate in this redemptive act 
only through union with Christ in His 
Church. Consequently, Catholics be- 
lieve that they are responsible to God 
for their conscious acts; that the de- 
liberate, serious violation of God’s law 
is a sinful act severing them from 
redemptive union with Christ; that this 
present life is merely a period of pro- 
bation in preparation for eternal union 
with God. 

Second, as a consequence, Catholics 
maintain similar family ideals. They 
embrace a unified, concise and clearly 
defined set of values concerning mar- 
riage and the family. For example, 
they hold that the marriage contract is 
sacramental, that the marriage bond is 
intrinsically indissoluble and that the 
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marital union is the only legitimate 
channel for the exercise of the repro- 
ductive faculties. Further, since the 
primary purpose of the generative facul- 
ties is procreation, the physiological 
process of procreation must be respected 
in its use, i. e., directly to interfere 
in this process once it is voluntarily 
initiated by physical union in marriage 
is morally evil. Finally, Catholics be- 
lieve that the family is the fundamental 
social vehicle for the mutual develop- 
ment, perfection and sanctification of 
its participants. 
OTHERS REJECTING VALUES 


Members of the dominant culture 
question one or several of these ideals. 
This is evident from the acceptance of 
dating and courtship practices which 
ignore the Catholic ideal of premarital 
chastity, the existence of divorce courts 
which freely dissolve the marriage bond, 
the social acceptance and widespread 
use of contraceptives and the prevalent 
assumption that sexual relations are a 
nonmoral private affair to be regulated 
only by the pleasure of the individuals 
involved. Perhaps from the Catholic 
viewpoint, the most serious defect in 
the dominant culture is its general ten 
dency to secularize marriage and family 
values. That is, it considers them apart 
from their religious context and places 
them outside the direct domain of moral 
law. It is not so much that religion 
and the moral law are denied or re- 
jected; they are simply judged not per- 
tinent as guiding norms for practical 
action. 

One result of this overall seculariz- 
ing process is extensive confusion of 
thought concerning marriage and fam- 
ily values in society at large. Many 
people still support traditional norms 
and behavioral patterns although they 
are disturbed by the practical necessity 
of meeting new situations. Others at- 
tempt to hold on to some portions of 
the integral Christian view of marriage 
without realizing that the whole set 
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of ideas hangs together and will either 
stand or fall together. Some openly re- 
ject past solutions and controls but can 
agree on no general principles from 
which to fashion a new approach. Con- 
sequently, whereas the Catholic minor- 
ity possesses a clearly defined ‘“‘design” 
for marriage, others take up interme- 
diary positions ranging from complete 
rejection of this “design” to its fairly 
close approximation. 
STRONG SOLIDARITY 


Third, members of the Catholic sub- 
system experience a definite feeling of 
religious solidarity. Although Cath- 
olics may differ widely in race, na- 
tionality, occupation, education, social 
class and political affiliation, they hold 
many things in common. They are 
members of one organized religious 
body, the Catholic church. They em- 
brace a uniform religious creed which 
not only teaches a definite system of 
values and life-goals but implements 
and sanctions these by explicit and rel- 
atively detailed laws and directives. 
They share a common Christian heri- 
tage. Granting that this has been di- 
versely channeled in different cultures, 
nevertheless, it retains an essential and 
profound continuity uniting the early 
Christian martyr, the medieval mystic, 
the Renaissance scholar and the twen- 
tieth-century believer in a time-and- 
space-ignoring solidarity. 

Several extrinsic factors have further 
intensified the solidarity of American 
Catholics in the past. The rapid growth 
of the Church in America was largely 
the result of immigration. These Cath- 
olic immigrants faced the problem of 
establishing themselves in a society 
which had been preempted by Anglo- 
Saxon Protestantism. This placed Cath- 
olics on the defensive and intensified 
their minority status as immigrants. 
Further, throughout much of Ameri- 
can history there has been a rather con- 
sistent current of “nativism” fomenting 
animosity toward Catholics, Jews, Ne- 
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groes and immigrants. As a result, 
members of the Catholic minority de- 
spite ethnic, social, political and 
regional diversities, sense a general “‘con- 
sciousness of kind” leading to consid- 
erable group solidarity. At the same 
time, of course, the non-Catholic ma- 
jority is kept acutely aware of the 
Catholic minority’s existence in_ its 
midst, 

2. LIMITATIONS OF THE SUBSYSTEM 

CONCEPT 

It should be evident that I have 
somewhat oversimplified the present po- 
sition of Catholic families in American 
society. In practice they do not con- 
stitute a clearly defined cultural sub- 
system, nor does the dominant culture 
present a unified set of doctrines, in- 
stitutional objectives and social prac- 
tices wholly at variance with the 
Catholic system. Historically, both 
systems developed in the broad 
stream of Western cultural traditions. 
Both systems were forced to adapt to 
the economic, social and _ political 
changes which have occurred in the 
Western world. It follows that both 
systems will manifest many character- 
istics in Common. 

Particularly in the area of what are 
popularly termed family ideals apparent 
agreement tends to be evident. Both 
systems reject sexual promiscuity, ad- 
vocate monogamy and maintain that 
the family is the proper social vehicle 
for reproduction and education of off- 
spring. However, this apparent agree- 
ment is deceptive. Catholic family 
ideals are based on a set of absolute, 
unchanging value premises. The family 
ideals of the dominant culture are based 
on no commonly accepted value prem- 
ises so that when traditional norms are 
challenged they tend to be modified 
according to the changing situation. 


HAT we find in American so- 
ciety, therefore, is a complex, 
heterogeneous culture in transition with 
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the result that it is primarily through 
the analysis of prevalent trends that 
the increasing divergence of Catholic 
family values from the dominant system 
becomes apparent. In this sense it may 
be stated that Catholic families are po 
tentially a cultural subsystem, whereas 
the dominant culture tends to be mov- 
ing toward a new definition of marriage 
and family values. 

More specifically, there are several 
reasons why Catholic families only po- 
tentially constitute a subsystem in 
American society. First, there are rel- 
atively large ethnic minorities among 
the Catholic group. Although the Melt- 
ing Pot is boiling steadily, the process 
of assimilation is far from completed. 
To be sure, these ethnic minorities em- 
brace a common Catholic ideology, but 
their family relationships reveal char- 
acteristic “‘national” differences based 
on European origins distinguishing one 
group from the other. ‘These differ- 
ences are most apparent in the status 
and roles of husband and wife, parent 
and child and in the relationships be- 
tween the conjugal unit and the ex- 
tended family. Further, these minori- 
ties have erected a series of “cultural 
fences” such as devotion to the mother- 
tongue, prohibitions on outgroup mar- 
riage and parochial and ethnic organi- 
zations through which group solidarity 
is encouraged and traditional practices 
fostered. Consequently, each of these 
groups faces the problem of preserv- 
ing Catholic family values in its own 
way, although there is increasing evi- 
dence that all are coming to recognize 
their common interests as a cultural 
subsystem. 


IMPLICATIONS NOT SEEN 

A second reason for calling the sub- 
system potential, rather than fully de- 
veloped, is that the social implications 
of Catholic family standards are not al- 
ways recognized by Catholics them- 
selves and, consequently, differences are 
not as sharply defined as one might 
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expect. For there is little to distinguish 
Catholics from others in the unsuper- 
vised, relatively free dating and court 
ship practices of today, although it 
should be evident to parents that 
these are highly incompatible with the 
Catholic ideal of premarital chastity, 
Structural and technical changes have 
been occurring so rapidly in our society 
that the Catholic minority, immersed 
in the general cultural stream, has 
tended to “follow the crowd” except 
when such action clearly conflicted 
with obvious Catholic values. The re- 
sult frequently has been a confused, seg- 
mented, even superficial attempt to 
maintain specific marriage and family 
values while ignoring the fact that these 
values constitute an integral system re 
quiring definite, institutionalized means 
and wide cultural support to become 
operative in the practical order. With- 
out realizing the consequences, Cath- 
olics have adapted some family practices 
which inevitably tend to tear down 
the values they strive to maintain. 

In other words, Catholics have been 
duly sensitive to the moral implications 
of their family ideals, but they have 
been less perceptive in regard to the 
practical problems these ideals raise. 
For example, they have strenuously op- 
posed the use of contraceptives as im- 
moral; at times, they have been less 
clear-sighted in facing the problems of 
wages, housing and medical care which 
render the task of parenthood onerous 
in an industrialized urban society. 


A third limitation on the subsystem 
concept stems from the fact that the 
dominant culture itself is far from ex- 
hibiting consensus in regard to its fam- 
ily standards and practices. This con- 
fusion tends to conceal basic divergence 
except in those areas where Catholic 
moral practices are clearly involved. 
American society has been undergoing 
rapid changes, and perhaps in no insti- 
tution is this more apparent than in the 
family. Historians have documented 
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the dissident Protestant provenance of 
the traditional American family system 
ind its gradual secularization. Social 
cientists have analyzed the changes in 
‘tructure occasioned by the transfer 
from rural to an industrialized urban 


environment, 


HEY point out that the contem- 

porary family has given up or 
modified many of its traditional services 
and practices. The extended family 
system with its strong, supportive kin- 
ship ties is evolving in the direction of 
the isolated, conjugal type composed of 
husband, wife and immature offspring. 
The “patriarchal” form is developing 
into the equalitarian or “democratic,” 
in which the father is far less dominant. 
Popular esteem is shifting from the in- 
stitutional to the companionship aspects 
f family relationships. The restriction 
f sexual relations within the confines 
of monogamous marriage, which was 
originally effected by Christianity, is 
showing signs of breaking down. At 
the expense of its social significance, 
marriage is coming to be regarded pri- 
marily as a vehicle for the personal 
pleasure of its participants. In compari- 
son with other countries of the western 
cultural tradition, more Americans 
eventually marry, they marry younger, 
ind—they marry oftener! 

Hence, social scientists agree in un- 
derlining the confused, complex, chang- 
ing character of the American family 
system. Although they are not clear 
ibout where it is going, they are quite 
sure that it is on the move. What they 
have often failed to point out is that 
together with changes in family struc- 
ture there have been changes in family 
values and ultimate goals. Specifically, 
Americans no longer agree on a set of 
concepts concerning the nature and 
purpose of man and society. Conse- 
quently, traditional family objectives 
and norms have been deprived of their 
foundation. They are, so to speak, left 
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suspended, lacking a common point of 
departure in an agreed value system. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
them popularly regarded as “relative” 
values subject to change, together with 
the rest of the social system. 

Let us summarize our treatment up 
to this point. At present, Catholic fam- 
ilies only potentially constitute a dis- 
tinct subsystem. They lack solidarity 
because they include distinctive, cohe- 
sive ethnic minorities and because Cath- 
olics themselves are frequently not fully 
aware of the social significance of the 
family doctrines which they profess. At 
the same time, their divergence from 
the dominant culture is made less appar- 
ent by the fact that there is no general 
consensus On marriage and _ family 
values. Nevertheless, an analysis of 
trends indicates increasing awareness of 
solidarity among Catholic families and 
a growing consciousness that new mar- 
riage and family values are developing 
in American society. 


3. SIGNIFICANCE OF SUBSYSTEM 
CONCEPT 


An understanding of the special char- 
acteristics of the Catholic family sub- 
system clarifies the basic problems which 
Catholic families will encounter in 
American society. As long as Catholics 
remained a relatively isolated or sepa- 
rated minority, their characteristic fam- 
ily ideals and behavioral patterns were 
viewed primarily as group differences. 
Since group differences clash chiefly at 
the level of group interaction, individ- 
ual Catholics could maintain their re- 
ligious ideals intact to the extent that 
they maintained solidarity with their 
group. The family practices of a pre- 
dominantly Catholic neighborhood (the 
group) help each individual family to 
sustain traditional practices, even when 
every family is vague about the reasons 
for the practices. In the past, this sol- 
idarity was easier because of similar 
immigrant background, consequent eth- 
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nic cohesiveness and outgroup animos- 
ity. 

However, as Catholics become so- 
cially mobile and start mingling freely 
in the wider society, differences in fam- 
ily ideals and practices begin to impress 
these venturesome individuals. The in- 
dividual family, rather than the large 
group, feels the impact of alien cultural 
traits. Now the individual Catholic 
family is in a neighborhood whose fam- 
ily practices not only do not sustain 
Catholic institutions but tend to break 
them down. 

Under these circumstances, the prob- 
lem of religious minority survival is set 
in an entirely new context. Briefly, 
when differences appear at the interper- 
sonal, rather than the group level, in- 
dividuals must be prepared to face the 
issues themselves. This makes it neces- 
sary that they understand the “reasons 
for the faith that is in them.” They no 
longer have the example of a group to 
sustain them. A vague feeling of relig- 
ious solidarity may still stiffen their 
backbones; it can no longer serve as a 
substitute for their intellects. 

What are the implications of this 
shift from relative segregation to fuller 
integration in the dominant culture? 

On the practical level, individual 
Catholics must now make choices 
between competing family norms and 
practices, even though their previous 
experience has trained them to follow 
the example of others rather than to 
make their own decisions. In other 
words, when moral issues arise at the 
interpersonal rather than the intergroup 
level, minority members must be pre- 
pared to make decisions in terms of a 
personally assimilated philosophy of life. 
It will not suffice to say, “I am a Cath- 
olic, and we hold that this is right.” 
The Catholic must be prepared to say, 
“IT am a Catholic and this specific action 
is right because it represents a necessary 
application in the practical order of my 
belief concerning the origin, nature, and 
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destiny of man.”” Experience shows that 
members of a minority seeking integra- 
tion in a complex, rapidly changing so- 
ciety will continue to conform to group 
standards primarily to the degree that 
they understand how these standards are 
related to the total religious value sys- 
tem which they profess. 


CATHOLICS UNPREPARED 

Why are many American Catholics 
poorly prepared to meet new or con- 
flicting family norms and practices? 

First, when a religious group is either 
dominant or exists as a relatively segre- 
gated minority, there is less immediate 
need to clarify ultimate value premises 
and to demonstrate their necessary re- 
lationships to specific family norms and 
behavioral patterns. Ultimate premises 
tend to be taken for granted, and pri- 
mary emphasis is placed on _ specific 
norms and practices. To use an illustra- 
tion from a related field, until the rise 
of totalitarian governments in Europe, 
Americans paid little attention to the 
ultimate premises upon which their 
democratic system was founded. Major 
stress was placed on securing more 
equitable distribution of the fruits of 
democracy for all, and it was only when 
these practices were challenged by to- 
talitarian philosophies that Americans 
began to think seriously about ultimate 
premises and their relationships to the 
American way of life. 

Now the not-too-distant ancestors of 
a large percentage of American Cath- 
olics came from societies in which Cath- 
olicism was either dominant or highly 
segregated. Further, circumstances 
placed them in a relatively isolated 
minority position in this country until 
very recently. Consequently, their tra- 
dition inclines them to take ultimate 
premises for granted and to stress spe- 
cific practical applications. As I have 
indicated, this approach proves inade- 
quate when group solidarity is weakened 
and minority members are exposed to 
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norms and behavioral patterns estab- 
lished on different value premises. 
Under these conditions, minority mem- 
bers are faced with a choice, and given 
the “strain for conformity” which is 
felt in every society, they will tend to 
accept the standards of the dominant 
group, unless they are made keenly 
aware of their ultimate religious value 
premises and the practical implications 
of these in their daily lives. 

Second, most Catholic immigrants 
came from rural, peasant backgrounds 
ind entered American society at the 
bottom of the socio-economic ladder. 
Under these conditions, the amount of 
formal education among the laity 
tended to be limited, with the result 
that their well-educated religious lead- 
ers enjoyed great prestige. Consequently, 
1 pattern of more or less authoritarian 
leadership was widely accepted. This 
pattern has persisted even though the 
educational level of the laity has con- 
tinued to rise steadily. One of the 
undesirable features of this tradition is 
that it tends to foster a nonintellectual 
attitude toward religion and morality. 
Popular Catholic thought tends to be 
satisfied with practical conclusions and 
applications so that there is little inter- 
est concerning ultimate premises and 
their logical relationships with approved 
practices. Some Catholics can give no 
better explanation of ‘“‘fish on Friday” 
than that “Catholics don’t eat meat on 
Friday.” The same nonintellectual ap- 
proach is manifested toward chastity, 
divorce, contraceptives, etc. 

How can this intellectual apathy be 
remedied? The first step is a serious 
revaluation of traditional methods of 
religious indoctrination. Whether 
through historical accident or unreflect- 
ing intent, much of Catholic education, 
preaching and writing has emphasized 
specific norms and behavioral patterns 
without clearly relating these to Cath- 
olic ideology, that is, to the ultimate 
value premises upon which they are 
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based. As a result, it appears that the 
majority of Catholics tend to view ob- 
ligatory practices in terms of authority 
rather than in terms of absolute princi- 
ples and their logical applications to 
the practical order. Catholic family 
values and practices are then seen as a 
collection of disparate rules and regula- 
tions (no divorce, no birth control, 
etc.) and not as an integrated system. 
As I have indicated, once the Catholic 
minority starts moving toward closer 
integration with the dominant culture, 
this segmented approach to Catholic 
family ideals proves quite inadequate. 


FACE BASIC BELIEFS 


In this connection, the importance 
of considering Catholic families as a 


distinct cultural subsystem becomes 
strikingly obvious. This approach 
forces us to think in terms of the 
basic elements of integral cultural 


systems rather than in terms of specific 
norms and practices. By this I mean 
we are kept keenly aware of the neces- 
sary relationships between ideology, 
family objectives and approved behav- 
ioral patterns. All too frequently when 
conflicting family values are encoun- 
tered in the culture, there is a tendency 
to discuss and evaluate them apart from 
the total system of which they form 
only a segment. Deprived of their ul- 
timate value referents, many Catholic 
family norms appear meaningless or as 
the arbitrary impositions of religious 
authority, rather than the practical im 
plementations of accepted dogma 
Finally, the subsystem concept sensi 
tizes us to the basic, constitutive ele 
ments of all durable family systems. In 
this way it helps us evaluate the preva- 
lent trends in the contemporary Amer- 
ican family system. Many people ap- 
pear shocked by reports of the ‘‘vanish- 
ing virgin,” the prevalence of “planned” 
parenthood and the casualness with 
which marital infidelity and divorce are 


accepted. 
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All these emergent modern phenomena 
offer little occasion for surprise once we 
realize that the American family system 
has lost its traditional ideological foun- 
dation. We must not forget that social 
customs and practices are always the 
external expression of those ideals which 
people esteem and hold worthy of pres- 
ervation. If these values are modified 
or rejected, the social conventions which 
lend them external expression will tend 
to change also. Since social groups are 
generally conservative of established 
practices, tolerating for a time rela- 
tively wide divergence between accept- 
ed values and established behavioral pat- 
terns, this change may be slow. Eventu- 
ally, however, social behavior tends to 
conform, or better tends to give expres- 
sion to the values which people have 
come to cherish. We tend to live as 
we think. 





To recapitulate therefore, the present 
position of Catholic families in Ameri- 
can society can be characterized as fol- 
lows: First, they represent a distinct 
cultural subsystem; that is, they are 
attempting to maintain a family system 
based on an integrated set of ultimate 
values, institutional standards and be- 
havioral patterns differing in many im- 
portant respects from those openly or 
implicitly accepted by the society in 
which they live. Second, although still 
identifiable as members of a religious 
minority, Catholics are moving from a 
condition of relative separation and 
group solidarity toward fuller integra- 
tion and assimilation in the dominant 
culture. Under these conditions, the 
first step in the preservation of their 
family system must be the clear recog- 
nition of its distinctiveness as an inte- 
erated system. 


Saving the Family 


Three-quarters of the problem of the modern family in relation 
to our civilization is a matter of re-creating and impressing family 
value systems. The other quarter of institutional help will come 


naturally if we do the first. 


This is our main problem. It is greater than that of the control 
of atomic fission. We are a great civilization faced with a problem 
of internal decay because of the fission of family values. We know 
this unconsciously. On every street corner there is an agency seek- 


type. 


ing to help in this matter, generally with a program of a piecemeal 


Science can not make people civilized. However, it can at least 
tell them how they can make themselves civilized. 


Carle C. Zimmerman 


The Family of Tomorrow 
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Schumpeter’s History of Economic Analysis 


B. W. Dempsey, S.J. 


NE of the theses of the book 
under review’ is that the big 
external effects of economic 
publications have nothing whatever to 
lo with the intellectual quality of their 
contents. “What takes effect and why” 
p. 464) is one of the difficult questions 
for the historian to answer. Only this 
fact, which the book strongly stresses, 
events us from forecasting the most 
ind enduring influence for 
History. Every criterion 
except the caprices of professional favor 
indicates a book that will make history 


sweeping 


Schumpeter’: 


well as record it. 

Schumpeter brought to his task a 
broad education molded by diversified 
Most of his life he was an 
1cademic man, but there were important 


*xperience. 


academic 
No one 
neeting the very successful young law- 
in Cairo in 1908, or in 1910, the 
versatile young instructor at the Uni- 
rsity of Czernowitz (the capital of 
Bucovina in the Ukraine, now well be- 
ind the Iron Curtain) no matter how 


1terludes and even in the 


phases, extraordinary variety. 


npressed they might have been by his 
manifest gifts, would have dared to 
predict that he would one day be presi- 
dent of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. have 
crisis Minister of Finance in 


foreseen a 
Austria or 


One might 


HISTORY OF ECONOMIC ANALYSIS.— 
By Joseph A. Schumpeter, edited by Eliz 
ibeth Boody Schumpeter. Oxford Univer- 
ity Press, New York, 1954, xiii, 1260 pp. 
$17.50. 
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the unhappy president of a shaken bank 
among the inflation-ridden fragments ct 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. But 
who could have foreseen the quality of 
work that would command the respect 
of the far-off Americas whose respect 
was then not worth commanding? 
The book is marked by a detachment 
which is the product of these wander- 
ings. A sensitive and affectionate per- 
sonality had learned the cruel necessity 
of avoiding attachments. Friendliness, 
assistance and courtesy are bestowed on 
all; friendship and intimacy, on few; 
severity on almost When this 
quality is viewed in connection with 
his great gift of language and his in- 


none, 


credible memory, we have almost the 
perfect equipment for the 
Latin, Greek, his native German, French, 
English, Italian, Spanish and mathemat 
ics, all were tools that fitted easily into 
Furthermore, history aided 


historian. 


his hands. 
magnificently in the timing of his life. 
He was old enough to have known “the 
in his youth and in his last 


their 


Austrians” 
years saw “the Keynesians” in 


youth reshaping the United States. 
WORK UNREVISED 

[he physical production of the book 
involved problems that must be men- 
tioned. Sudden death prevented the au- 
thor from completion of his work. As 
a result there are a regrettable 
omissions; a projected chapter on the 
never 


tew 


American institutionalists was 


written. Certain chapters, set aside for 
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revision, remain unchanged, and in a 
few cases notes were put in order by 
former students especially familiar with 
his thought in the field concerned. All 
this was supervised by Mrs. Schum- 
peter, an able economist herself, who 
assembled the manuscript and put the 
book together only to die herself before 
the task was quite complete. Yet de- 
spite these vicissitudes the book is in- 
tegral and coherent, proceeding accord- 
ing to plan and, save for a few minor 
episodes, moving on to tell a rounded 
and most readable story. 


Because the book is long, but never- 
theless a unit, it must be read as a whole. 
The temptation will be overwhelming 
to open the book at some particular 
topic or epoch to see what Schumpeter 
has to say about this or that. Such a 
course is hazardous and may readily lead 
to serious misconceptions. Schumpeter 
set out to write a different view of the 
history of economic science. This re- 
viewer thinks that he has succeeded, but 
to appreciate the story one must see it 
whole. Those who “dip” into it may 
come up with mistaken views on at 
least two points. 


I 
HE first misconception to which 
“dippers” would be prone is a con- 
viction that this is a book of positivist 
economics. It is essential to understand 
that this is a history of economic anal- 
ysis and of this alone; it is not a history 
of economic thought, much less a his- 
tory appraising economic policy. Marx 
qualifies as an economic analyst only 
after considerable scrutiny but is finally 
admitted because “ideologically  dis- 
torted analysis is still analysis. It may 
even yield elements of truth.” (p. 385) 
Yet Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin receive 

only a cold footnote. 
Even a reader who does grasp the purpose 
of this book and who knows how to dis- 
tinguish economic analysis from political 
economy might still object that I do not 
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report on the works of these three mer 
or at least on the voluminous works of 
Lenin. The answer has been given al- 
ready; however great their historical 
importance in other respects, as contribu- 
tors to economic analysis, they are negli- 
gible. (p. 1159n) 


On the other hand, the ‘‘scholastic doc- 
tors,” as we shall see, are credited with 
notable advances in analysis to which 
their theological preoccupations con- 
stituted no bar. (pp. 76-77) Thomas 
Mun, usually accorded a full treatment 
in similar histories, is here briefly noted 
as having a “‘primitive yet substantially 
sound” economics and then taken to 
task for his errors. But a footnote again 
concedes that “if in this book we were 
interested in doctrines and policies for 
their own sake, we should have to rank 
him very high.” (p. 356n) 


NEW CRITERION 


Here then the great names of eco- 
nomics are being reappraised on a new 
scale. What is that scale? It is not 
“scientism”; Hayek’s essays against 
“scientism” are heartily recommended. 
(p. 17) It is not exclusive: 


My thesis does not imply, of course, that 
human action itself and the psychic pro 
esses associated with it—motives and 
methods of reasoning, whether political or 
economic or of any other type—are unin- 
fluenced or uncorrelated with philosophi- 
cal or religious or ethical convictions; . . . 
we... are not questioning that religious 
or philosophical elements must indeed en- 
ter into any explanations of this behavior 
whenever they aim at completeness 
realism. (p. 31) 


Actually, Schumpeter’s background es- 
says on philosophical and _ sociological 
settings of economic analysis in various 
periods are better than most work. 
It is not “‘liberal’’: 
We have to bar a fire escape by which 
some of the strongest exponents of the 
doctrine that economics and, in principle, 
all science is vitiated by ideological delu- 
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have tried to from the ap- 
ntly inevitable conclusion concerning 
possibility of “scientific truth.” Pro- 
r K. Mannheim taught that though 
sical delusion is the common fate 
ankind, nevertheless “de 
wched_ intelligences,” floating freely in 
nace who enjoy the privilege of being ex 
mpt from this fate. Slightly more realis- 
ally everyone is a victim of ideological 
lelusion except the modern radical intel- 
tual who stands upon the rack of truth, 
unbiased judge of all things human. 
Jow if anything can be called obvious in 
field, it is the fact that this intel- 
tual is just a bundle of prejudices that 
in most cases held with all the force 
sincere conviction. (p. 37) 


escape 





there are 


What then is the economic analysis 
of which the history is traced? Essen- 
tially, economic analysis is a method of 
dealing with economic problems eco- 
nomically. Every theoretical science is 
a device for economizing mental effort 

Denkékonomie, following Ernst Mach, 
p. 16). It is a “positive” science only 
in the sense of being empirical, i.e., 
‘based on facts verifiable by observation 
or experiment” and on “logical infer- 
nce from verifiable facts.” But “‘the 

yrd positive as used in this connection 
has nothing to do with philosophical 
(p. 8) because it is a limi- 
tation of an area of investigation and 
not a definition of the realm of truth. 


ee analysis, then, is 
“tooled knowledge,” an apparatus 
or set of apparatuses for discussing or 
describing economic facts and relations 
1mong economic facts for the purpose 
of explaining economic phenomena. 
Economics is to politics, business and 
household management as the _ basic 
medical sciences, anatomy, physiology, 
biochemistry, pharmacology, are to the 
science and art of medical practice. (pp. 
1141, 806) Such analysis is neutral in 
two senses; of itself, as a method, it 
teaches nothing concerning the eco- 
nomic good (not to mention the moral 
good) of the relations it reveals. 


positivism” 
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Secondly, it can be uncontaminated 
and even useful when dealing with ad- 
mittedly bad matter. As the pharmac- 
ologist may discover a drug that is, in 
one dose, therapeutic and in another, 
lethal; so the economic analyst may re- 
veal a relation which in one degree may 
lead to prosperity and in another to un- 
employment. And as the pathologist 
may profitably study cancer without his 
interest implying approval, so the work 
of the economic analyst in the study of 
black markets or exploitative situations 
involves no hint of sanction. But the 
accurate, “neutral” analysis of the situ- 
ation is ordinarily a necessary prelimin- 
ary to relief in each case. Economic 
analysis standing alone “no longer un- 
dertakes to show that free trade is the 
right policy for all times and places. 
But it shows much better than could 
have been shown by Smith or Mill what 
will be the effects of a particular meas- 
ure of protection on the interests of all 
classes of society.” (p. 1145) 

In one sense, sometimes for good; 
sometimes for ill, analysis is not always 
just a box of “‘stainless steel” instru- 
mental concepts. The “‘antiseptic” atti- 
tude may develop into a sterile philos- 
ophy of life. Bureaucrats are so prone 
to this excess that economists who ex- 
pect a public administrator to be com- 
petent to carry out any assigned policy 
had better look into it. (p. 37n) On the 
other hand, Oskar Lange and Abba P. 
Lerner became competent economic an- 
alysts and thereby ceased to be Marxist 
in this area, though not in their eco- 
nomic sociology or politics. (p. 884) 


PRESCINDS FROM NORMS 

Schumpeter’s view of economic anal- 
ysis seems to be wholly compatible with 
the position of the encyclical On the 
Restoration of the Social Order; he says: 
“since it is a normative program and 
not a piece of analysis, no more will be 
said about it in this book.” (p. 765) 
The formulation of instruments of eco- 
nomic analysis would seem to be one of 
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the “technical matters” for which the 
Church has neither the equipment nor 
the mission. The formulation of prin- 
ciples or theorems of some general valid 
ity for the application of these instru 
ments seems to be part of the “prin 
ciples’ which economics properly uses 
“in its own sphere.” (Q.A., n. 41) Ac- 
cording to the encyclical, economics 
‘determines what aims are unattainable 
or attainable in economic matters and 
what means are thereby necessary.”’ 
(lbid., n. 43) Schumpeter says, “No 
science can do more than indicate the 
means of attaining whatever it is we 
want.” (p. 1145) There remains a 
broad, broad field in which ethical and 
religious guidance are requisite when we 
deal with economic problems with 
“completeness and realism.” (p. 31) An 
ineradicable ethical element, however, 
always remains; these instruments, con- 
cepts and principles, if they actually are 
indispensable or even very helpful in 
revealing certain kinds of truth, ought 
to be used by sincere investigators. 
II 
HE second area in which the “‘dip- 
per” might easily be decoyed into 
error is the matter of historical conti- 
nuity. Part of the apparent paradoxes is 
of course due to the author’s rigid ad- 
herence to his task of writing a history 
of analysis. Clearly there can easily be 
continuity or development of analytic 
methods between two writers or groups 
in violent disagreement on policy. It is 
therefore necessary where reading of 
continuity to remember what is con- 
tinuous. However, Schumpeter also sees 
continuity (correctly, in the reviewer’s 
opinion) in certain cases of reaction. 
Analyzing the bourgeois outlook which 
underlay the British nineteenth century, 
he says that “parents” lack of ability to 
lead their children may turn their chil- 
dren against them but does not alter 
the fact that they are their chil- 
dren.” (p. 771) Thus Marx is the heir 
of Ricardo, not only in analysis, as has 
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always been clear, but also by way of 
reaction in that the “‘classics”” had done 
little to describe the economic problems 
which Marx rightly thought were ur 
gent, however bad his own treatment o} 
{arshall too remains th 
Ricardo but much less clearly 


them may be. 
heir of 
than Marx because Marshall, while pro- 
fessing the utmost filial piety toward 
Ricardo, was actually straightening out 
the “Ricardian detour” and enriching 
economic analysis. Marx, while ridicul- 
ing the “‘classics,” was using them and 
adding little to their analysis. Thus, 
when we are looking only at analysis, 
continuity reveals some odd family 
trees. 
PARTIAL BREAKS 

Schumpeter’s amazing historical sensi- 
tivity enables him to make another type 
of distinction on continuity (again, in 
the mind of the reviewer, correctly) 
which some will find startling. Locke 
serves as a good example. Locke’s epis- 
temology “was indeed a break with the 
scholastic tradition (Aristotle) and a 
quite decisive one. The reader should 
reflect however that this does not imply 
that there was a similar break in politi- 
cal and economic theory; it is essential 
to keep these things distinct.” (p. 117) 
By this device Schumpeter extends the 
life of scholastic influence, creating a 
group, the “Protestant or Laic Scholas- 
tics,” of whom Grotius, Hobbes, Locke 
and Pufendorf are the chief examples. 

This, if correct, is an important dis- 
tinction. When we read history back- 
wards, it is easy to see the origin of an 
important idea, good or bad. Its com- 
plete logical effects have now all been 
worked out; it is easy to assume that all 
were perceived at once. Actually, many 
generations can be required for the pro- 
cess. So with Locke, the significance of 
his epistemological errors for moral sci- 
ence took long to appear. Meanwhile 
men, including Locke, went their 
wonted ways. Certainly the treatment 
of Locke’s views on money (p. 298 sq.) 
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® vagaries. 

A Applying this method, Schumpeter 
_— ; 

F makes a strong and interesting case for 


utilitarianism as a debased scholasticism 
nd a “secularized scheme of salvation.” 
p. 136) Though utilitarianism has 
never really suceeded in clearing itself 
of the charge that it ““made human be- 
havior turn on beefsteaks,” (p. 130) it 
was a system of natural law, common 
eood and ultimate values. But “‘actu- 
lly people do not always make use in 
scientific work any more than in the 
practical concerns of life of the funda- 
mental principles to which they profess 
llegiance.” (p. 134) This is sad but 
true, and an appreciation of it is useful 
in studying the history of ideas. 
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HE “Scholastic Doctors” come in 
for extensive and respectful treat- 
ment. Probably for the first time in the 
English language the period of the scho- 
lastics is treated by a competent econ- 
omist who was able and willing to read 
them. Just price, usury, natural law 
ire treated adequately. “In the prevail- 
ing confusion about natural law” when 
the “distaste many of the best econo- 
mists have felt for the concept of nat- 
ural law... has made it a word for un- 
historic and unscientific metaphysics” 
p. 110) his treatment of that subject 
is of greatest interest. Except for one 
dubious phrase, it seems to be quite be- 
yond exception. In the midst of a re- 
freshingly sound exposition occurs the 
following sentence: 
But since these rules work out differently 
in different conditions of time and place 
and with different people and since it is 
possible to add to them or subtract from 
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them, even natural law 


cally variable in practice. (p. 


What is it trom which we can subtract 
ind to which we can add, the rules o1 
the conditions? If the conditions, very 
y =< | 4 . 
good; if the rules, no. Apart from this 
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treatment of 
recovery of 


equivocal sentence, the 
natural marks the 
American academic life from an awk 
ward childhood disease. 


IV 

ene had a great gift for 

sympathetic exposition, even when 
coupled with penetrating criticism. He 
was not one to look for things to con 
demn, and he carried almost to excess 
St. Ignatius Loyola’s injunction that the 
“good Christian must be more ready to 
excuse the proposition of another than 
to condemn it... .” In dealing with a 
minor restatement which Say made in 
his celebrated “Law,” Schumpeter says, 
“the professional world has laughed at 
him ever since. Space does not permit 
us to analyze the psychology of this 
miscarriage or to make the attempt to 
defensible kernel in it.” 


law 


discover a 
(p. 620) 
In view of his ability at discovering 
defensible kernels, his attempts to ex- 
plain why good work was ignored and 
mediocre work make espe- 
cially interesting reading. In the cases 
of Goérres, Spahn and Muller, no explana- 
tion is offered. But with Cournot, who 
was “not unfavorably placed for getting 
a hearing,” “the melancholy neglect was 
wholly due to the mathematics of the 
book. But precisely what sort of a pro- 
fession was this that laid aside a book 
because it was a little difficult of ac- 
cess?”” (p. 463) The process is clearer 
in the case of J. B. Clark, who got a 
hearing when he “conquered an ade 
quate pulpit at Columbia,” and in the 
case of Keynes’ Gencral Theory, “issued 
from the Cam- 


bridge.” 


acclaimed 


vantage ground of 


TIMING IMPORTANT 


Another factor ot basic 
CoO external success 1S Ciminy. “The fact 


is that the Wealth of Nations does not 


importance 


' 
contain a single analytic idea, principte 
that 

184) 


was entirely new in 
“the 


or method 


1776;” (p. skeleton of 
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Smith’s analysis hails from the scho- 
lastics and natural law philosophers.” 
(p. 182) But Smith had the “‘good for- 
tune that he was thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the humours of his time. 
He advocated the things that were in 
the offing and made his analysis serve 
them.” (p. 186) The success of Keynes’ 
General Theory, in comparison with an- 
alytically superior work of Chamber- 
lain, Hicks and Hayek, has exactly simi- 
lar roots; ‘“whatever its merits as a piece 
of analysis may be, there cannot be any 
doubt that it owed its victorious career 
primarily to the fact that its arguments 
implemented some of the strongest poli- 
tical preferences of a large number of 
modern economists.” (p. 1121) “His 
analysis seemed to restore intellectual 
respectability to anti-saving views and 
brought back the happy days of Mrs. 
Marcet when every schoolgirl, by learn- 
ing a few simple concepts, acquired 
competence to judge of all the ins and 
outs of the infinitely complex organism 
of capitalistic society.” (p. 1171) The 
lot of the analyst is not a happy one; 
“economics is a very unsatisfactory 
science.” (p. 1146) 

The major milestones of advance in 
analysis, some of which long awaited 
recognition, would be in the early pe- 
riod: Antoninus, Molina, Petty, King, 
Cantillon, Galiani. The modern period 
is summarized for us in a rather stern 
passage on the lack of generosity in 
Marshall—who is about the only person 
in the book who is dealt with, not 
harshly, but without cordiality. But 
the quotation serves another less painful 
purpose. 

The rediscovery of marginal utility in 

Jevons; the system of general equilibrium 
(including the theory of barter) in Wal- 
ras; the principle of substitution and the 
marginal productivity Thin 
en’s; the demand and supply curves and 
the static theory of monopoly are Cou 
not’s (as is the concept, though not the 


theory are 


word, price elasticity); the consumers’ rent 
is Dupuit’s; the diagrammatic method of 
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presentation is also Dupuit’s or else Jen 
kins’. (pp. 838-39) 
This is the list of the men who made 
economic analysis up to the beginning 
of this century. 


ERHAPS most characteristic and 
striking as one reads the book are 
not the careful historical analysis but 
the occasional flashes of insight, some- 
times piercing and illuminating, never 
unkind. We have mentioned utilitarian 
ism as a “secularized scheme of salva- 
tion.” 
The serious tendency of the social philoso- 
pher to exalt his own scheme of life 
values into an ethical “norm” must be 
carefully watched. Marshall, for instance, 
had a very definite concept of the Noble 
Life. It does not take much trouble t 
realize that this conception was shaped on 
the model of the typical life of a Cam- 
bridge professor. ‘Tastes, pursuits, levels 
of comfort widely different from it he at 
best viewed with indulgence but without 
ever embracing them with full understand- 
ing. (p. 129) 


Marx, on the other hand, “‘was the 
product of a thoroughly bourgeois en- 
vironment that failed to provide eco- 
nomic security” (p. 386) as the Thirties 
failed to provide it for so many of to- 
day’s radicals. ‘Like all disintegrating 
societies that do not want to face their 
danger,” France of the Enlightenment 
“delighted in protecting its enemies.” 
(p. 122) And so on for many more. 


Schumpeter’s dislike of calendar pe- 
riodizing caused him to make use of th. 
concept of the “‘classic situation.” Great 
works appear and great advances are 
made when much really original work 
has been done and is ready for consolida- 
tion. He distinguished three such situ- 
ations. Either economics is now moving 
into a fourth classic situation of which 
this book is one of the first fruits or the 
device must be abandoned; because the 
this work 1s 


correct adjective for 


“classic.” 
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THE CONSUMER: Realand Ideal 


...and how to be a better one 


FRANCIS J. CORRIGAN 


66 HE consumer is king.” “Long 

live the consumer.” “Through 

these doors pass the most im- 
ortant people of all—my customers.” 
So read the advertisements. But are 
they true? The consumer may pay the 
piper, but does he really call the eco- 
nomic tune? Are consumers passive 
agents? Mere pawns on the chessboard 
of business? Is the consumer the for- 
gotten man in our society? 


} 


[hese questions are timely and im- 
portant. If an economic system is 
judged by the standard of living it pro- 
vides its members and if society’s eco- 
nomic policies are going to be sensitive 
to human needs, the consumer (who is 
everyone) must not be overlooked. It 
; appropriate, therefore, to take a look 
it the role of the consumer in modern 


conomic life. 
IN THEORY CONSUMER RULES 


Most economists would agree with 
hat Adam Smith wrote in 1776: con- 
umption is the sole end and purpose of 
ill production. In tackling the study 
‘t economics, it is easy to forget that all 
production, all buying and selling, all 
distribution of wealth has but one task 
to perform: satisfy wants. Productive 
effort is but a means to this end. Eco- 
nomic activity has no significance ex- 
cept in terms of consumption. 

Yet in this country, where production 
techniques have been highly developed, 
consumption is not all it should be. 
Much of it is foolish and downright 
wasteful and some of it (the use of pat- 
ent medicines and narcotics, for in- 
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stance) may be harmful and degrading. 
Most of the errors of consumption can 
be laid at the door of the consumer, 
through slavish imitation of his neigh- 
bor (‘‘keeping up with the Joneses’) 
and lack of knowledge. 


ERHAPS the greatest difficulty of 

all is the fact that consumers are 
motivated by different considerations 
than producers. In buying anything 
from office supplies to diesel engines, 
the businessman, with one eye on his 
creditors and the other on his stock- 
holders clamoring for dividends, has to 
be hard-headed and coldly practical 
about quality and price. Aided by bud- 
gets, highly-systemized accounting and 
other managerial guides, businessmen 
try to reduce all their diverse activities 
to the common denominator of the 
dollar. By viewing all items of expense 
in the light of their estimated contribu- 
tion to profit, the watchword of the 
businessman becomes clear and objective 
—will it pay? 

Consumers, on the other hand, have 
but a single compass to guide them— 
that of utility or satisfaction, which is 
a slippery term that means different 
things to different people. Utility, often, 
is so highly subjective and charged with 
emotion that it cannot be scientifically 
measured. In buying a woman’s hat, 
some would be lyrical about its style 
and appearance. Others (perhaps the 
husband who pays for it) would see no 
beauty at all. 

Consumers labor under the additional 
handicap of deciding whether the goods 
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so temptingly offered in the market will 
live up to their advertising claims. Two 
or three generations ago, it was rela- 
tively easy to determine by inspection if 
the broom or washboard was any good. 
If great-grandmother made a mistake, 
it was not too serious, as these items 
were low in price. Today’s vacuum 
cleaner and automatic washer represent 
an outlay of several hundred dollars. 
Since the machinery is complicated and 
sealed, inspection is more difficult. More 
reliance must be placed on the salesman. 
Since consumers usually know little of 
engineering and manufacturing pro- 
cesses, it is hard for them to pass judg- 
ment on such highly technical questions 
as standards of performance, economy 
of operation, frequency of repair, pro- 
tection against hazards of shock and 
ease of installation. If the consumer 
doesn’t know the answers in these mat- 
ters, the producer is only too glad to 
educate him, which is to say, he will 
try to sell those articles which will yield 
him the greatest profit. 


_ talking about consumers, it must 
be remembered that a great many of 
them lead a double life—the working 
part, spent in the office, factory or farm, 
and the consuming part, buying and 
using food, amusement, etc. Both halves 
are important. If a man becomes overly 
preoccupied with just one side, the other 
may suffer. Consumers need to be re- 
minded that they can advance their own 
welfare by promoting their interests as 
purchasers and users of goods. There 
will be progress along these lines when 
consumers become aware of the fact 
that they have problems as consumers 
quite apart and distinct from their 
problems as producers and job holders. 

The problems are many. What to 
buy? Where to buy? When to buy? 
Whether to pay cash or use credit? How 
to recognize and compare qualities of 
goods? These questions deserve com- 
ment. 
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With the virtual disappearance 
baking, canning and other useful art 
from today’s home, most, if not all, 
of what the modern family consum: 
must come from the market. There, 
awaiting the consumer, is a great vari 
ety of goods for various purposes and of 
varying qualities. On the supermarket’s 
shelf will be packages of every size, 
shape, weight and price. Each article’ 
alleged superiority over the others j: 
shouted from labels and brand name: 
“Buy me” is the command echoed fro; 
every Corner of the store. 


A‘ if choice-making were not difh- 
cult enough, superficial differ- 
ences in some products (aspirin and cig- 
arettes) are greatly magnified. Tooth- 
paste is another example. If consumers 
did as they were told by the copy writ- 
ers, that is, faithfully brush their teeth 
with this or that brand, Americans con- 
ceivably should have the whitest, 
brightest teeth in the world. Dentists 
would practically starve to death, if the 
claims by one company of “‘lifetime pro- 
tection against tooth decay” were true. 
Actually, both the American Medical 
Association and the American Dental 
Association recognize none of the some 
150 dentifrices on the market as partic 
ularly effective agents in dealing with 
the troubles of the teeth or mouth. Evi- 
dence of other research groups supports 
this conclusion. Yet adjectives like 
“miraculous,” “‘scientific’” and ‘“‘amaz- 
ing” continue to be tossed back and 
forth in the battle of the toothpastes. 
Through advertising on match-book 
covers to sky-writing airplanes, from 
song-and-dance commercials to testi- 
monials of movie stars, Consumers are 
told to buy everything from wedding 
rings to pre-fabricated houses. Through 
plucking on the harpstrings of fear, 
pride, emulation and similar emotions, 
consumers are warned against the evils 
of baldness, overweight, falling arches, 


etc. Day and night, consumers are 
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mbarded with suggestions of how life 
an be beautiful with wrinkle removers, 
contour chairs and pens that write 
under water. Ads for headstones and 
caskets show the power of advertising 
in following one to the grave. This pres- 
ure to buy adds to confusion and makes 
it especially difficult for some consumers 
to put market selection on a rational, 
unemotional basis. 
lake the question of where to buy. 
Consider for a moment that there are 
iore than a million and a half different 
retail stores in this country, and one can 
erasp the magnitude of the problem. 
In some cities it 1s not uncommon to 
ee a gas station on all four corners of 
in intersection. Consumers, at one 
time or another, have all been placed 
the position of having to choose be- 
tween buying at a chain store and an 
ndependent; a mail-order house against 
department store; of shopping in the 
neighborhood or going downtown. Can 
they always supply a scientific answer 
to the question: Why do they shop 
where they do? 
TIMING IMPORTANT 
Scarcely less difficule is determining 
when to buy. Consumers will find that 
certain times are more favorable for 
buying than others. If income is avail- 
ible, some goods can be purchased in ad- 
vance of their use and then stored or 
frozen. In the spring, next winter’s 
oal can be purchased at real savings. 
Department stores, for example, have 
easonal clearances. Bargain months are 
january and July. Furniture sales are 
commonly held in February and August. 
Additional buying opportunities can be 
had, if consumption habits can be ad- 
justed to the changing market. If 
chicken is plentiful and lower in price 


_than beef, menus could be planned ac- 


cordingly. 

What about cash or credit? Do con- 
sumers really believe those advertise- 
ments which so-called “credit houses” 
insert in the newspapers saying, “not 
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one cent added for carrying charges’’? 
What about cash customers who pay 
the same prices as credit customers even 
though they are not receiving the credit 
service and don’t want it? Actually, 
credit arrangements can be costly. Fo: 
example, an $85 radio costs $95 on the 
installment plan, with $5.00 down and 
eighteen weekly payments of $5.00. 
Since only $80 of credit is extended, the 
nominal rate for sixteen weeks’ interest 
is 12.5 per cent. For a year, the rate is 
40.625 per cent. 


WHAT IS GOOD? 


Perhaps, the greatest buying problem 
of all for today’s consumers is how to 
know qualities of goods for sale. Is it 
possible for buyers actually to recognize 
the qualities they are seeking, when at 
times they don’t even know what they 
are? How, then, is it possible for them 
to compare these qualities with the 
asked? The assumption that 
what you pay for,” that 
high price necessarily indicates high 
quality, is not always true. The field 
of cosmetics where beauty is hawked 
by the bottle and glamour by the jar 
offers interesting proof. For 
many Consumers Union has 
tested hundreds of lipsticks, ranging in 
price from ten cents to $1.50. The best 
buys from the point of view of texture, 
perfume and color are more likely than 
not to be dime-store products. Elaborate 
packaging makes up most of the differ- 
ence in the higher-priced items.’ While 
judging quality requires skill, it does 
pay off for those who work at it. Un- 
less consumers are willing to go to the 
trouble, the road to increased satisfac- 
tion in buying will be a dark one. 

In trying to determine what makes 
for efficient buying, it may be said that 
consumers must get what they want, 
goods best suited for the purposes for 
they expect to use them. It 


prices 
“You get 


some 
years, 


which 


L. Ludwig, Do You Know What You're 
Buying?, Ziff-Davis, New York, 1948, p. 94 
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means, too, getting these goods in the 
simplest way with the least money and 
the least effort. If consumers are going 
to do these things well, they will have 
to pay greater attention to their eco- 
nomic role. 

If it were possible to stand off and 
view the role of the consumer from a 
broad social perspective, what might 
that role be? What must consumers do 
to attain the good life? People, of 
course, are different and see life in dif- 
ferent ways. Perhaps, the majority 
might agree on these fundamentals: 
freedom and dignity of the individual 
as a child of God; a certain way of life, 
the “American way,” if you will—good 
health, appetizing and nutritious food, 
a decent and comfortable home, ade- 
quate clothing, sufficient medical care, 
opportunity for self-development and a 
chance to satisfy intellectual curiosity. 
To achieve these ends, many tangible 
goods and services will be needed. An 


economic system is required. 


DEALLY, consumers ought to have 

something to say about the condi- 
tions under which they live. If healthy 
competition prevails, consumers can 
swing more weight. By playing one pro- 
ducer against the other, consumers 
should get higher quality and lower 
prices. A large dose of competition will 
cure a lot of consumer ills. 

Yet today in many industries compe- 
tition has been steadily weakened. Mon- 
opoly ownership of patents and control 
of strategic raw materials all conspire 
in enabling some producers to limit sup- 
ply and fix the prices of goods. Their 
efforts have been strengthened by tariff 
and “fair-trade” legislation. All of 
these developments fly in the face of 
competition and make it less forceful 
as a means of coordinating economic 
activity. 

What about the consumer? Where 
does he stand? In the past, the familiar 
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belief was that “competition was the 
consumer’s best friend.” With the 
breakdown of competition at many 
points in our economy, the position of 
consumers today is far from satisfac- 
tory. What can be done? 


IT STILL WORKS 


If survival be the test of an institu- 
tion, our economic system is still a 
pretty good machine. Considering how 
much we have tinkered with its delicate 
economic machinery and how much we 
have put in its way through artificial 
controls, the engine still runs and rather 
well. This nation, with approximately 
one-fifteenth of the world’s people, pro- 
duces a third of all the world’s goods 
and almost half its manufactured goods. 
Strides have been made in distributing 
this wealth widely. There are more auto- 
mobiles, television sets and telephones 
than ever before. The status of workers 
has undergone a marked change for the 
better. In any program for improve- 
ment, however, there is a place for 
criticism. 

In the past, some individuals have 
been prone to place an undue emphasis 
on the defects of our economic system. 
There is nothing to be gained by pillory- 
ing business men. The overwhelming 
percentage of them are working hard 
to make our economic system work 
better. 

CONSUMER STILL KING 


In fact, our present economic system 
offers the best opportunity for consum- 
ers to raise their standards of living. 
It will not be done by scrapping the 
system. We must build on what we 
have, on what we know can work. In 
the final analysis, any improvement in 
the position of consumers will depend 
upon what they are willing to do for 
themselves. 

Spending money intelligently is every 
bit as important as working hard to 
get it. The frittering away of valuable, 
hard-earned dollars through waste and 
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unwise buying can do as much harm to 
1 family’s well-being as refusing to work 
or produce. To live well, one needs dol- 
lars and sense. 


Better buymanship won’t just happen. 
Education is needed. This requires 
trained teachers, time and a great deal 
of money—three commodities in short 
supply. Meanwhile, however, there are 
many things consumers can do to pro- 
tect and advance their own interests: 


1. Know What You Are Buying 


In modern industry, the successful 
purchasing agent, before buying any- 
thing, carefully studies his needs, the 
qualities sought in the goods and the 
price to be paid. When he comes into 
the market, fortified with specific ques- 
tions to ask the salesman, he reveals 
himself as a shrewd, wise buyer. As a 
result, there should be fewer mistakes 
in buying and greater savings in time 
and money. If this practice works in 
the office, why not try it out in the 
home? There is no dearth of informa- 
tion. There are two independent or- 
ganizations’ which publish unbiased 
facts about a host of consumer goods. 
Such things as home freezers, air-con- 
ditioners, automobiles and other prod- 
ucts are tested in their laboratories and 
then rated. If consumers would study 
this comparative buying information 
before shopping, a more intelligent se- 
lection could be made. 


2. Plan Your Purchases 


So many consumers fail to plan ahead. 
Many wait till the cupboard is com- 
pletely bare, then dash to the store. 
Since the need is pressing, articles must 
be bought hurriedly, wherever they are 
found and many times at whatever price 
is asked. With no shopping list, with a 
hazy idea of what is wanted, they are 








Consumers’ Research, monthly, Washington 
N. J., $3.00 a year; Consumers Union, 
monthly, Mount Vernon, N. Y., $5.00 a 
year. 
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more apt to buy on impulse than judg- 
ment. Unplanned buying is costly. If 
these costs can be cut through improved 
buying practices, consumers stand to 
benefit in lower prices. Since an esti- 
mated fifty cents out of every consum- 
er’s dollar goes for marketing costs, 
there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment. 


3. Avoid Abusing Customer Services 
Citing the platitude, “the customer is 
always right,” many consumers take ad 
vantage of the seller by abusing cus- 
tomer privileges. Such things as slow 
payment of bills, excessive merchandise 
returns, charging small items, demand- 
ing too wide a variety of goods and in- 
sisting upon delivery of all purchases 
regardless of size are cost-increasing 
practices. If customers want these 
things, if they demand elaborate frills 
in store or staff, then they should not 
complain about having to pay for them. 


4. Avoid Waste 

Another source of carelessness is the 
failure of consumers to get maximum 
utility from the goods they have already 
purchased. Food is a good example. 
While there are no exact figures, it is 
safe to say that large quantities of edible 
food are thrown out every day by 
housewives. In many foreign countries, 
too poor to afford this wasteful practice, 
these odds and ends would be combined 
into wholesome dishes. The throwing 
away of perfectly good clothing (“I’m 
tired of it”) and the premature turning 
in of a practically new car just to im- 
press the neighbors with the newest one 
needlessly drain the family purse. Other 
practices chargeable to carelessness 
would include failure to make price 
comparisons, to check one’s bills, to 
watch weights and measures and to co- 
operate with the law enforcement agen 
cies in upholding the law. 


P. D. Converse, H. V. Huegy and R. V 
Mitchell, The Elements of Marketing, Pren 
tice-Hall, New York, 1952, p. 5. 
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PROBLEMS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN A 
DEMOCRACY.—By John F. Cronin, S.S., 
Ph.D. Mentzer, Bush, Chicago, 1954, xii, 
740 pp. $3.68. 


In this 740-page book Father Cronin 
performs the difficult task of writing “a 
course in Government and related social 
studies for seniors in the Catholic high 
school.” Considering the difficulties, he has 
succeeded remarkably well. 

The book is divided into four parts. The 
first (212 pages) is sociological in nature 
dealing with the social nature of man, 
the family, the school, the church, the 
choice of a career in modern society 
and sociological problems: slums, prejud- 
ice, health, crime, immigration. 

The second part (178 pages) is con- 
cerned with “Economic America.” The 
most outstanding chapters deal with work- 
ers, farmers and their problems. 

Part three deals with “Political Amer- 
ica” (190 pages). The outstanding feature 
of this section is the clarity and thorough- 
ness with which the workings of our gov- 
ernment are depicted. It includes also a 
fine chapter on civic responsibility. 

The final part of the book is dedicated to 
the most vital and interesting international 
problems (160 pages). Most notable in 
this section are the chapters on war and 
peace, the various non-American political 
systems in the world and finally, the ex- 
cellent chapter on communism. 

While the section on “Economic Ameri- 
ca” might occasionally strike one as being 
weak, it seems to this reviewer that the 
only difficulty with the book is that it is 
a little too adult for high-school seniors. 

Perhaps the most outstanding features of 
the book are the provocative questions 
terminating each section and the many ex- 
cellent discussion leads added to each chap 
ter. These saving features might well 
tnake this book a favorite high school text 
in spite of its somewhat advanced char 
acter. 

Cierus Hearty, S.J. 
Marquette University High School 
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SOCIAL ORIENTATIONS.—By Leo C. 
Brown, S.J. et al. Loyola University 
Press, Chicago, 1954, vii, 680 pp. $4.50. 


The liberal arts college, committed as it 
is to the development of the whole man, 
faces several problems. Perhaps one of 
the most difficult is balancing courses in 
the strictly liberal-arts tradition with those 
more characteristic of what James Trus- 
low Adams has termed “our business civi- 
lization.” In trying to build a sequence of 
courses amidst this fundamental difficulty, 
any college must ask itself how much so 
cial science it can afford to give its stu- 
dents. Certainly there will be at least on 
required course—one which will give a 
student a thorough understanding of the 
present social order and of his place in 
that order. Developing such a course is 
no mean achievement. Thus anyone who 
has tried will be well satisfied with Social 
Orientations. This book, be it said at the 
outset of this review, certainly fills a very 
real need. Its merits are three-fold. 


In the first place, Social Orientations is 
splendidly integrated. Unity is achieved i 
two ways: by idea and method. The book 
(as is noted in the Introduction) is 
“orientated around the family.” (p. 7.) 
Starting with the family, the authors pro- 
ceed through a discussion of those topics 
which are related to man’s life in the fam- 
ily—his work, his economic world, his need 
for security, his government. This basic 
idea imposes and maintains unity. Unity is 
also achieved by method. It is obvious that 
the six men who contributed to Socta 
Orientations must have had frequent con 
ferences. There is manifold evidence that 
each author knew the total objective of 
the book, the scope of the matter which he 


was to cover in his own section, the 


specific content of every other section. Thi 
“over-views” at the beginning, as well a 
the summaries at the end of each sectiot 
serve as links binding the parts togethe: 
Happily, Social Orientations has avoided 
the most common failing of books with 
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nt authors—useless repetition and un- 
evenness of style. 

The second outstanding feature of the 
book is the penetrating character of the 
discussions. The significant analysis of 
social facts is achieved through the his- 
torical and institutional approach. One is 
also impressed by the breadth of scholar- 
ship of the writers, even when they are 
presenting a practical or even popular as- 
pect of a question. The discussion, more- 
over, is marked by balance and stands as 
an excellent example of the wisdom which 
Edward I. Watkin describes as_ the 
“Catholic Centre.” 

Finally, Social Orientations is accurate 
and current. The abundant use of the 1950 
census figures, the frequent reference to 
other reliable studies, the many foot-note 
references to some of the best books in 
the social sciences are all evidence of the 
patient and careful research which pre- 
ceded the publication of the book. Even a 
superficial reader must be impressed by 
the amount of purely physical labor neces- 
sary for amassing such an imposing body 
of facts. The busy teacher, often regret- 
ting his neglect to enliven class discussion 
with pertinent facts drawn from national 
experience, will be delighted to find so 
much material in one small book. 

Social Orientation, then, is an excellent 
text. It is impossible to try to quote any 
one part of the book. The discussions of 
labor-management relations, of the family, 
of communism are of very practical inter- 
est. But such an observation could be made 
of any other section as well. 

The book, however, does present two 
difficulties. First, its most effective use 
certainly posits a rich background in eco- 
iomics, sociology and political science. 
Keeping the synthesis and balance which 
the authors have achieved makes its de- 
mands on the teacher, and some perhaps 
will be found wanting. Secondly, the in- 
structor using Soctal Orientations must be 
well acquainted with the social encyclicals. 
Although the principles of the encyclicals 
are basic to the whole treatment, the teach- 
er using this text must determine how he 
will cover the encyclicals long before he 
reaches the last chapter: “The Church and 
Social Order.” 

Despite these difficulties, Social Orien- 
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tations can be profitably used in any liberal 
arts college. The students in such a col- 
lege should be more “whole” for having 
followed this course. They would indeed 
be well “orientated” not only to the fun- 
damental truths in the social sciences, but 
also to their responsibility in a democracy 
which at this moment in history carries the 
burden of world leadership. 

JANET Kimsa.t, R.S.C.J 

Duchesne College 


POWER, ORDER, AND THE ECONOMY: 
A Preface to the Social Sciences.—By 
Marbury B. Ogle, Louis Schneider and 
Jay W. Wiley. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1954, xii, 852 pp. $6.00. 


This textbook is the outgrowth of the 
basic orientation course in the social sci- 
ences offered at Purdue during the past 
few years. Written by a political scientist, 
a sociologist and an economist, it attempts 
to integrate the major social science dis- 
ciplines under the key concepts of power, 
order and economy. This well-written text 
makes no attempt to spoon-feed the stu- 
dents; on the other hand, unless its use is 
accompanied by ample classroom discus- 
sion, it will produce confusion or that spuri- 
ous type of integration better known as in- 
doctrination. 

A comparison of this work with the text, 
Social Orientations, prepared by some staff 
members of the Institute of Social Order, 
reveals that both have attempted an “in- 
tegrative” approach but from slightly dif- 
ferent perspectives. The latter tends to 
stress adequate knowledge of specific ten- 
sion areas in contemporary society and the 
contributions of the social sciences to an 
understanding of these. Both texts aim to 
stimulate and provoke student interest in 
the major social science disciplines. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


WELFARE AND TAXATION.—By Colin 
Clark. Catholic Social Guild, Oxford, 
1954, 80 pp. 3/6. 

Professor Clark in his brief booklet ad- 
dressed himself to the problem of the 
“welfare” state in England. On page one, 
it is the “welfare” state; on page 19 it 
has become the “servile” state, and on 
page 62 he freely prophesies that given 
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present trends, the totalitarian state is in- 
evitable. 

What he says concerns England and is 
English data. No great adjust- 
ments are necessary to make it piercingly 
relevant for the United States. 

Clark has done an amazing job of pre- 
senting supporting statistics 
small a volume, 1. the value of the princi- 
ples of subsidiarity and the wantonness of 
violations of it, 2. the inefficiency 
present 


bureaucratic 


based on 


wide in So 


current 


of providing social services by 
methods of nationwide 


trol, 3. the crushing burden of present day 


coil- 


taxation which destroys liberty and pro- 


ductivity at one blow, 4. the acute need 
of a stable currency. In the matter of 
pensions promised (and, we might add, 
in the matter of the public debt), “con- 


duct of this sort is not far removed from 
plain dishonesty.” (p. 34) 

The treatment of these varied problems 
is necessarily compressed, yet Clark has 
brilliantly unified them and showed their 
interrelations and coherence. Basically he 
has demonstrated that a failure to appre- 
ciate the elementary theorem of economics, 
that there is no such thing as a free lunch, 
is causing this generation to barter all 
its birthrights for a small dish of thin 
pottage for which it is paying cash any- 
The booklet is required reading for 
all social scientists. 


way. 


B. W. Dempsey, S.}. 
Marquette University 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS from FOR- 
TUNE.—By Richard E. Mulcahy. Holt, 
New York, 1954, vi, 153 pp. $1.00. 
For want of space, no college textbook 

in economic theory is able to illustrate and 

develop adequately the practical applica- 
tions of the principles that it explains. 

Such a deficiency can be partially supplied 

by this articles that have 

been judiciously selected from issues of 

Fortune appearing within the past two 

Their assurance 

of technical competence and interest-pro- 

moting style. The list of problems treated 


collection of 


decades source gives 


corresponds closely to the index of any 
standard text of introductory 
Each article is preceded by an introduc 


economics 
tion which gives a summary and indicates 
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principle — in- 
with a list of 


the particular economic 
volved and is 
related readings and 
other issues. Such an 
tion of supplementary readings should 
prove valuable for classroom discussion 
and a better comprehension of many of 
the basic principles operative in economic 
life. 


concluded 
references in 
available 


cross 


collec- 


NEIL CAHILL, S.J. 


St. Mary’s College 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS ' AND 
PUBLIC POLICY.—By Harry G. Brain- 
ard. Holt, New York, 1954, xiii, 706 pp. 
$6.00. 

This is another textbook in international 
economics. Some teachers might take it 
up because of its recent material and its 
realistic stress on political factors in inter- 
national economic policy. The theoretical 
sections are logically constructed and not 
too heavy. 

However, other teachers may be irritated 
by the more than average number of in- 
accuracies. The author is not a careful 
writer and his readers were probably over- 
whelmed by the bulk of the book or th« 
original number of errors. In many in- 
stances (e. g., on pp. 64, 244, 279, 286, 
295, 641) proper qualifying phrases would 
protect students from picking up wrong 
ideas. In others, a little more competenc« 
is needed. The discussion of the oil car- 
tel, for example, does not mention the valid 
reasons for integration in the industry, 
gives a poor description of oil pricing and 
does not distinguish carefully between al- 
leged practices of the past and the actual 
operations of the present. A few peculiar 
twists in thought (pp. 304, 649) add to 
the disillusionment of those who would 
like a more authoritative text. 

R. C. Jancauskas, S.J. 
Catholic University 


ETHICS IN A BUSINESS SOCIETY.—By 
Marquis W. Childs and Douglass Cater. 
Harper, New York, 1954, x, 191 pp. 
$2.75. 

The writing of this book was prompted 
by the recent survey sponsored by the 

National Council of the Churches of 
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Christ in the U.S.A. and reported in a six- 
me series on the Ethics and Economics 

Societv. The National Council is com- 

sed of 25 Protestant and five Greek 

rthodox religious bodies. 

The authors of the present work have 
attempted to furnish an interpretation and 
reflection on all the materials contained in 
the six-volume series. They have come up 
vith a good summary of leading Protestant 
ght on the subject of the relation be- 
tween ethics and business. They admit that 
things have never been the same”’—to 


yu 


ise an old expression—since the dissolu- 

of the medieval unity of all facets of 
life, and they summarize efforts to create 
a new social mortar to bind economics and 
ethics in subsequent periods of time. They 
recognize a new problem in the present 
era with its competing giant anonymous 
collectivities. 

The authors have performed a service in 
bringing their readers to the threshold of 
the Industry Council Plan as the answer 
to a problem for which they have found 

solution. 

E. A. KurtH 
Loras College, Dubuque 


PROCEEDINGS, SIXTH ANNUAL CON- 
FERENCE.—Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries, First National Tower, Akron, 
Ohio, 1954, 231 pp. $2.50; students & 
educational institutions, $2.00. 

the past you referred a person to 
ese Proceedings reluctantly, because of 
their elephantine size. Now for the first 
ime they are printed in a compact, paper- 
und book—a factual and therefore most 
convincing argument for profit-sharing 
In his opening talk to the assembled 800 
legates (a new record, 200 more than 
last year), Mr. Cass Hough, of the Daisy 

Manufacturing Co., stated that the mem- 

bers of the Council are trying to apply 

to economic life the democracy guaranteed 
to politics in the Constitution. He con- 
tinued, “Those of us who are actively 

\racticing the gospel of profit-sharing must 

be classed as crusaders. Since the begin- 

ning of history the way has been rough 
for crusaders.” 

f rough it has also been eminently suc 


essful, as these Proccedings testify in case 
istories and actual production figures. 
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When treating of principles, however, there 
is a disconcerting insistence on the in- 
creased efficiency that profit-sharing brings 
an emphasis that was played down in the 
first conference. It would have been good to 
hear Mr. James Lincoln, president of Lin- 
coln Electric, repeat as clearly (p.7) what 
he said in the first Proceedings (p.50) 
“First must come belief in the individual 
in actions that assert and affirm thx 
dignity of man and the dignity of labor 
Incentive management will be undermined 
by any ulterior motives. The philosophy 
must be adopted for its own ends, not as 
a means to an end.” 

Certain sections of this book should be 
required reading for business men, not 
least the dinner talk of Father Bernard 
W. Dempsey, S.J.: “What this Council 
has to give the world [Christian coopera 
tion vs. Marxian class conflict] is exactly 
what the world needs. You have nothing 
to do that can’t be accomplished by a 
group of realistic, experienced men 
I urge you to go out and sell it to Amer- 
ica, 

Paut HitspALe, S.J. 
Alma College 


BREAKTHROUGH ON THE COLOR 
FRONT.—By Lee Nichols. Random 
House, New York, 1954, x, 235 pp. 
$3.50. 

This is an excellent and detailed account 
of the breaking down of racial segrega- 
tion within the various branches of the 
armed forces. The author, a Washington 
newspaperman, has carefully reported and 


analyzed the complicated and gradual, but 
steady changes in official thinking whicl 
led to the present effective integration of 
Negroes into the armed services 

By personal interviews and painstaking 
study of military documents and records 
made available to him, Mr. Nichols ha 
been able to single out the sincere and 
far-seeing officials to whom the credit 
must go. Where necessary, he has named 
those ofticials who tried to block the in- 
tegration program 

With the Army leading the way, the 
\ir Force, the Navy and the Marines 


followed in tu The end of the Korean 
war found the Negro an integrated, a 
cepted, and efficient soldier. The impact 
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of the military’s successful integration is 
then examined in the light of its tremen- 
dous impact in changing civilian racial 
attitudes. With proven facts, he has 
effectively dispelled many current unfound- 
ed attitudes concerning Negro character 
and ability. 

With Victor Hugo, he believes: “There 
is one thing stronger than all the armies 
of the world, and that is an idea whose 
time has come.” 

FrANK C. Bourson, S.J. 
Woodstock College 


NEGRO SEGREGATION IN THE METHO- 
DIST CHURCH.—By Dwight W. Cul- 
ver. Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1953, x, 218 pp. $3.00. 

When a minister makes a detailed crit- 
ical study of discriminatory practice in his 
own denomination, when the practice has 
continued many years almost unquestioned, 
the reader might wonder about his mo- 
tivation, Dr. Culver writes that he aimed 
to see “what relation the 350,000 Negroes 
in the Methodist Church sustain to the 
white membership of nine million.” (p. vil) 

More than 200 interviews with white and 
Negro ministers, the files of many period- 
icals, statements of official meetings and 
the views of some 900 Methodists provided 
him with data. It is interesting that, as 
the author notes, when Dr. Frank 5S. 
Loescher was studying the major Protes- 
tant denominations for his The Protestant 
Church and the Negro (1948), he was un- 
able to secure the detailed information on 
Methodist practices which he obtained for 
other groups. 

Dr. Culver analyses the problem and 
gives historical background (even the sec- 
tarian historians seem to have shied from 
describing the segregation problem) to 
show the origin and development of the 
current factions. He singles out as the 
most important and central practice of 
segregation the controversiai “Central 
Jurisdiction,” first proposed by the North- 
ern faction and defended as a distinct 
advance toward integration of Negroes and 
bitterly fought by the Southern faction. 
Today this is fought as “segregational” and 
mistaken by its original proponents and 
unequivocally endorsed by the Southern 
white Methodists. The attitude of those 
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members fenced in by the Central Jurisdic- 
tion (non-geographical) varies towards its 
desirability, but a good number of the 
Negro bishops seem to prefer full inte- 
gration. 

Dr. Culver’s fourth chapter, “Toward 
a Nonsegregated Church: Interracial Con- 
tacts in Methodism,” details past and 
present abuses and cases where some satis- 
factory progress has been made. His last 
chapter suggests specific programs directed 
toward the Christian goal of a nonsegre- 
gated church in a nonsegregated society. 
Six tables and sixteen pages of biblio- 
graphical sources are included. 

The author’s effort to discover the re- 
lationships between white and Negro mem- 
bers of his denomination is almost certain 
to receive close study and consideration by 
his fellow religionists and many other 
students, particularly because of his abund- 
ant data and sharp conclusions. “There 
emerges from the study of this history and 
of the present practices,” he states (p. ix), 
“a picture of continual struggle with the 
problem of Negro segregation. The largest 
Protestant denomination in the United 
States is seen to have developed its own 
peculiar adaptations to segregationist de- 
mands. Its patterns of segregation are as 
complex and its rationalizations as interest- 
ing as those of the secular society in which 
it operates.” 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


AMERICAN THOUGHT.—By Morris R. 
Cohen. Edited by Felix §. Cohen. Free 
Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1954, 360 pp. 
$5.00. 


This posthumous publication presents an 
interesting interpretation and _ ofttimes 
trenchant criticism of many facets of 
American thought. It represents the ma 
tured observations of an American-Jew- 
ish teacher-philosopher-scholar on 
diverse subjects as the conditioning fac- 
tors of environment (especially the 
frontier), immigration, agrarianism, plan- 
tation culture, industrialism, urbanism, 
developments in technology, position of 
women and Puritan theology and moral- 
ity. Developing American thought is 
analyzed in relation to historical interpre- 
tations and processes, theoretical and ap- 
plied economics, science, politics, law, 


such 
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ilosophy and religion. 

Professor Cohen is pointedly critical of 
such phenomena as the dominant anti- 
intellectualism of American culture, the 
pressures of university administrations on 
scholars (preventing much fundamental 
research and limiting academic freedom), 
the overemphasis of the non-academic in 
education, modernism in religion, the con- 
centration on what he calls the “cult of 
service” as the essence of the Christian 
faith and “the most impressive feature of 
American civilization” — ever - growing 
standardization. 

[here are evident and admitted gaps in 
this interpretation. For instance, the 
Catholic position on the doctrine of the 
separation of church and state would have 
heen brought into clearer focus if Profes- 
sor Cohen had been able to consult the 
writings of J. Courtney Murray, S.J., and 
others. The author seems to have an 

lue estimate of the power of the Cath- 
olic church in practical politics. One 
might also take exception to the occasional 
mplication that true science and true re- 
ligion are irreconcilable. Over-simplifica- 
tion and loose wording, in some instances, 
ave produced obscurities (such as the 
statement that men learn to think only 
after they have learned to talk) or inac- 
curacies (such as the implication that the 
Trinity was incarnated in Christ). 





However, with such limitations and the 
conditioning influence of the author’s own 
philosophy, this volume represents a de- 
cided contribution as a recognized schol- 
ar’s essay towards the analysis of Ameri- 

thought. 
MartIn F. HAstino, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


THE MYTH OF THE GOOD AND BAD 
NATIONS.—By Rene Wormser. Regnery, 
Chicago, 1954, ix, 180 pp. $3.00. 


Since the author is too ready to con- 
demn American foreign policy of the past 
four decades, this critique of it fails to 
be objective. Some of the more objec- 
tionable features of the book are the in- 
lictment of many American historians as 
propaganda agents (the author offers no 
proof of this indictment), the assertion 
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that the Morgenthau Plan was “largely 
effected,” and the charge that America 
finally refused to meet and negotiate with 
the Japanese immediately before Pearl 
Harbor. 
BARTHOLOMEW Lauitrr, S.). 
Woodstock College 


SAINTS IN HELL.—By Gilbert Cesbron. 
Doubleday, New York, 1954, 312 pp. 
$3.75. 

This novel, translated from the French 
by John Russell, is a picture of the apos- 
tolate of priest-workers. The central fig- 
ure is a son of the mining North of France 
who, after ordination to the priesthood, 
lives in one of the Parisian slums, works 
in a factory and does what he can for the 
temporal and spiritual needs of his fellows. 
The story gives an insight into the trials 
and little triumphs of a small but intensive 
apostolate in the industrial areas of France 
which was recently concluded. The por- 
trait of French workers and of the priest- 
worker apostolate is not quite typical, in- 
asmuch as the group depicted is among the 
unorganized and socially disorganized, 
where even Marxist trade-unionism is 
slight. Saints in Hell is, however, an ex- 
cellent piece of writing in its own right. 


PAPER-BOUND ISSUES 


MAKING OF THE MODERN FRENCH 
MIND.—By Hans Kohn. Anvil Book No. 
1. D. Van Nostrand Co., 250 Fourth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1955, 191 pp. 
$1.25. 

THE LATE VICTORIANS.—By Herman 
Ausubel. Anvil Book No. 3. Van Nos- 
trand, 1955, 188 pp. $1.25. 

THE WORLD IN THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.—By Louis L. Snyder. Anvil 
Book No. 4. Van Nostrand, 1955, 192 
pp- $1.25. 

THE AGE OF REASON.—By Louis L. 
Snyder. Anvil Book No. 6. Van Nostrand, 
1955, 185 pp. $1.25. 

All four are “originals,” not reprints. 
Each consists of a short history of an his- 
torical period—approximately half the 
book—and excerpts from notable docu- 
ments of the age. 
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Crime Still Climbing 


crimes in the United States 
probably rose another five per cent in 1954, 
according to an estimate by F.B.I. Direc- 
tor }. Edgar Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover said, “The past year will 
record a new high for the past ten years 
in crimes of robbery, aggravated assault, 
rape, burglary and larceny.’ Bank rob- 
beries reached 307 (against 248 in 1953), 
bank burglaries 176 (154) and bank lar- 
cenies 34 (16). Bank embezzlements also 
have climbed steadily, Mr. Hoover noted. 


10,941 


Serious 


F.B.I. investigations resulted in 
convictions in the past year. 


Women Workers, 1954 


Two recent Labor Department publica- 
tions give the latest information on Ameri- 
can working women. The publications are: 
Changes in Women’s Occupations, 1940- 
1950 (Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 253) 
and 1954 Handbook on Women Workers 
(Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 255). 

The 19.7 million women workers in 
April, 1954, was the largest number in the 
country’s history, almost 200,000 more than 
at the peak of World War II employment. 
Since 1890 the number of working women 
has increased as follows: 

Women workers (14 years and over) 


Percent | Percent 


Number of all | of all 

| | workers | women 
1890 | 3704000! 17. | 18 
1900 | 4,999,000 ig | Dp 
1920 8,229,000 | 20 23 
1930 10,396,000 | 22 | 24 
1940 13,015,000 | 24 | 26 
1950 16,512,000 | 27. | 29 
1954* 19,726,000 | 31 33 


*Data for 1954 are not exactly comparable 
with Census figures. 
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Half of the eligible (14 years and over) 
single women are in the labor force, slight- 
ly more than five million. Married, 
widowed and divorced women in the labor 
force total 13.8 million. About 27 per cent 
of all married women and 35 per cent of 
the widowed and divorced were in the labor 
force in 1953. 

The exact number of working women 
responsible for the care of children is 
difficult to determine. In 1953 the number 
was estimated at slightly more than 6.5 
million who had children under eighteen 
About 2.5 million had children 
under six years old. 


years oid. 


Population Rising 

Preliminary Census Bureau estimates in- 
dicate that for the first time in history liv. 
births in the United States exceeded four 
million during 1954. Since the number of 
new marriages in the course of the pre- 
ceding year was slightly more than 1.5 
million, it is apparent that families estab- 
lished earlier are continuing to bear chil- 
dren. 

The large number of births, in conjun¢ 
tion with a declining death-rate and a small 
number of immigrants, resulted in a net 
population increase of about 2.7 million. 
The estimated population of the United 
States at the beginning of 1955 was 163.9 
million, an increase of 12.5 since the 1950 
census. 


Asia, Africa Face Own 
Problems 

The Afro-Asian Conference which will 
convene in Indonesia next April will be a 
momentous event for the West as well as 
for the East. 

This historic meeting of some thirty na- 
tions will be the largest at which the non- 
European world undertakes to work out 
solutions to its own problems. The in- 
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sts of more than a billion and a quarter 
ple will be directly involved, and the 
rest of the globe’s population is more or 
directly concerned in the outcome of 

the discussions. 
lhe Conference was called by represen- 
tatives of the Colombo powers and was 
first proposed by Ali Sastroamidjojo, pre- 
of Indonesia, last April. Twenty- 
ree Asian nations (Afghanistan, Burma, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, [Red] China, India, In- 
nesia, Iran, Iraq, Japan, Jordan, Laos, 


Lebanon, Nepal, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, 
North Viet Nam, South Viet Nam, 
Yemen) and seven African nations (Cen- 
tral African Federation, Egypt, Ethiopia, 


Gold Coast, Liberia, Libya, Sudan) may 
part in the proceedings. 

\mong geographically eligible nations 
t invited are: Nationalist China, Israel, 
North Korea, South Korea. 

rhe purposes of the conferences 
dicated as 1. to promote goodwill among 
\fro-Asian nations, 2. to consider social, 
conomic and cultural problems, 3. to con- 
sider problems of special Afro-Asian in- 
terest, e.g., colonialism and racialism, 4. 

view the position of their people in the 
orld today and their contribution to 
world peace. 


were 


Churches Face Desegregation 


What happens when a city church with 

i white congregation decides not to escape 
infiltrating non-white population by 
flight to the suburbs? 

At least eleven Presbyterian churches in 
hanging areas have made that decision. 
Five narratives of their integration appear 
n the Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Social Prog- 
ress for January, 1955. Although the edi- 
tors say that such accounts could be mul- 
tiplied if space permitted, they add that 
the task of desegregating the local church 
ontinues to be a pioneering venture.” 

In Detroit a young pastor, discovering 
the changes in process in his central-city 
parish, saw that his church should be 
Christian rather than white and set himself 
to serious study of intergroup relations, the 
lynamics of prejudice, minority problems 
and such matters. Much stress was laid on 
contact, association and a sense of com- 
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There was a firm veto of argu- 
Generally public discussion and 
publicity 


munity. 
mentation. 
open reference were avoided: 
came only after integration, as a result of 


with convinced 


energetic working some 
leaders and much thoughtful planning. 
Only a couple of families left St. Andrew’s 


and no unpleasantness developed. Dona- 
tions and receipts have steadily grown. 

The experience at St. Barnabas in Cin- 
cinnati hinged on the premise (formed af- 
ter interviews with pastors in integrated 
communities elsewhere) that “the way to 
get rid of segregated thinking and prac- 
tices is to expose people to each other.” A 
long-range campaign of contacts was set 
into motion with good results. 

After serving a segregated white church, 
the white minister of the Negro congrega- 
tion of Pittsburgh’s Bidwell Street Presby- 
terian church has brought more than 25 
non-Negroes into his church. 

Fort Schuyler church in the Bronx faced 
the fears of through the 
erection of a large housing-project. It met 
few real difficulties. Some residents re 
moved to Island 
been gradual and steady 


“sudden changes” 


Long Integration has 
At Mount Vernon (population, 71,899) 
New York, 
apartments opened to all races and paved 
the way for integration of the local church 
Fears grew that financial 


near housing-projects and 


and its services. 
trouble and a split in membership would 
result, but after four years of integration 
“attendance and finances are the best they 
have ever been.” 


Other integrated Presbyterian churches 
exist in New York (2), Chicago (2), 
Cleveland, San Francisco and eisewhere. 


In a survey begun in 1950 some 37 


Presbyterian churches out of 5,668 had ten 


or more non-white members. Today the 


number is probably greater. Of the 1,331 
“racially inclusive’ churches of three de- 
nominations in that survey of 13,597 


churches, 110 were in the Southeast. Of 
the 237,000 involved in “inclu 
three denomi 


members 
sive’ congregations of the 
nations, only 26 individuals were reported 
as having left directly because of “inclu- 
siveness.” The three sur- 
veyed were the United Lutherans, Congre 


denominations 


gationalists and the Presbyterians 


CUS.:AL). 
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Odd Ends... 


A group of eight British Guiana firms 
have begun a voluntary program of family 
allowances whereby contributions of $5 
monthly will be made from a central fund 
for the support of each legitimate child 
after the second. The fund will be main- 
tained by contributions from member 
firms at the rate of $2 monthly for each 
employee over 21. 

The College of New Rochelle, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., has in force a family- 
allowances plan under which faculty mem- 
bers will be granted $150 annually for the 
support of each dependent child. Rock- 


ie o 


Church in Suburbs 


Mr. Clark makes a number of points of 
immense—and national—importance in his 
article on the church in the suburbs [Janu- 
ary, 1955, pp. 26-28]. Suburbia has been 
growing at a phenomenal rate not only in 
the post-war period but steadily since the 
close of World War I. Suburbs outside 
metropolitan areas were growing almost 
twice as fast as central cities during the 
1920-30; they trebled the urban 
growth during the next twenty 
years and seem to be maintaining that pace 
at the present time. 


decade, 


rate of 


While various services needed in Subur- 
bia, such as shops, doctors, churches and 
schools, seem to be keeping pace with the 
flood of migrants to outlying areas, there 
has not been the kind of attention to the 
community potential which Mr. Clark 
Unquestionably new suburban 
constitute an excellent proving 
ground in which young families can de- 
velop their own skills in community or- 
ganization and action. I wonder whether 
Mr. Clark is in a position to give us in- 
formation about specific successful efforts 
along these lines—or about outstanding 
pastors in Suburbia. 


stresses. 


areas 


Richard J. Collins 


Long Beach, Calif. 
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hurst College, Kansas City, Mo., has had 
such a program for several years. 


Reports filed with the clerk of the House 


of Representatives reveal that Republicans 
spent more than $3.7 million and Demo- 
crats, more than $1.6 million in the last 
congressional campaign. Total campaign 
spending exceeded $6.5 million. 

Provisional figures on the number of 
American marriages stand at 1,556,793 for 
1953. Data on divorces are not yet avail- 
able, but it is likely that they will exceed 
400,000; the rate, however, is slowly de- 
clining from a post-war high in 1946. In 
that year divorces totaled 610,000. 


eho 


Encouragement 


The magazine continues to look 
good. Father Thomas’ recent article was 
excellent, as usual. His discussion of our 
difficult position in a pluralist culture is 
most timely and most needed. 

DonaLp Campion, S.] 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


I scan each issue pretty thoroughly... . 
WILLIAM REeEILLy, S.J. 
New York 
« 


With considerable satisfaction | 
watch the growth of SOCIAL ORDER. 
Josepu Lent, S.J. 
Montreal , 
* 


A magnificent job. . . 
L. J. Twomey, S.J. 
Loyola University of New Orleans 
« 


Please start my subscription at once. | 
just came across your September issue at 
the University library and think it is 
terrific. 

W. J. MELCHER 
Detroit 
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Worth Reading 


Augustin Léonard, “Liberty of Faith and 
Civil Tolerance,” Cross Currents, 5 
(Winter, 1955) 6-31. 


Since faith is an essentially interior act 
whereby a man personally apprehends and 
embraces intellectually God’s truth, it can- 
not be coerced. Since the act of faith is 
not reducible to the mechanics of logical 
demonstration, itis radically impossible to 
believe without wishing to do so. Social 
and political conditions and the civil order 
may place a man in the position of being 
ible to perceive God’s revelation, but they 
must not usurp the place of freedom or of 
faith. 

Upen this unique premise of the liberty 
if autonomy which is necessary for faith, 
the author bases a number of propositions 
oncerned with civil liberty. 

1. Civil constraint, which forces itself 
ipon the citizen with or without his in 
ternal good will, neither requires nor ad- 
verts to internal approbation of its in- 
junctions. Hence, it can have no proper 
role as regards faith, which is and must 
he an interiorly free, personal act. 


» 


2. At the same time, the precise rela- 
tionships of church and state may vary 
widely, so long as each man’s freedom of 
1utonomy (freedom from external, coer- 
cive constraint) is safeguarded. 

3. Freedom of conscience is an act of 
necessary abnegation on the part of the 
state whereby it refrains from coercion; 
it in no way absolves the individual from 
his obligations to God. 

4. The religious duties of the state, as 
such, are fulfilled by service, rather than by 
worship, and the form of service consists 
in being faithful to its mission by its civil 
icts. 

5. On the other hand, the church has 
no direct function in the “Christianization” 
or the salvation of the state. This is the 
role of the Christian layman, acting in his 
dual capacity of man of the church and 
man of the state, “reconciling in himself 
the double fidelity of believer and citizen.” 

6. The sovereign rights of God, the serv- 
ice which the state owes Him and the im- 
possibility of absolute separation of church 
and state can be reconciled with this. 


Joseph Small, “Is There an American 
Consensus?” Thought, 29 (Winter, 1955) 
507-28. 


After a long period of political naiveté 
during which many Americans welcomed 
Marxism and found it in no way ineom 
patible with American democracy, we hav 
oscillated to a position of deep suspicior 
and legal repression 


Presently, however, we are approaching 
a more balanced position from which we 
are—and for some years shall continue to 
be—debating which elements of our po 
litical heritage must be held beyond chal 
lenge, searching for adequate protections 
against disloyalty that are completely re 
concilable with political liberty 


At the present time, there is not 
unanimity, about the scope of the unassail 
able propositions or the premises of demo 
cratic society. Two alternate positions re 
ceive support. 


1. One group holds only to the absolute 
efficacy of free and open debate ; no element 
of political life other than that is free from 
attack, because “in the marketplace of 
truth, truth will out.” 


2. A second group contends that there 
are certain substantial tenets without which 
democratic life cannot endure. Among 
these are the recognition of man’s personal 
dignity, the existence of human rights and 
the existence of order and justice antece 
dent to the state 


It is urgently important that we sharply 
define the scope of freedom for political 
advocacy. When this has been done, it will 
be possible safely to brand “subversive’ 
efforts without jeopardizing “genuine” p 
litical freedom. Until this has been done 
there will remain areas of uncertainty that 
we can only determine by epithets. 


This definition will involve 1. more pre 
cise and more conscious consensus about 
the necessary ends of government and 
about those ends which are free or even 
illegitimate, and 2. more precise and mort 
conscious consensus about [the limited 
number of means which are necessary to 
those ends] and the broad areas concern 
ing means which are open to free advocacy 
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Introductor 


(for new subscribers only) 


Here’s a chance to get better ac- 
quainted with sOCIAL ORDER or to 
acquaint a friend with it — a special 


offer to new readers only! 


Bought singly, these six introduc- 
tory issues would cost you $2.40 — 
this way you are sure to receive 
them, and at only $1.50 — almost 
half price! 


Use the coupon below, now (write 
names and addresses of gift-recipi- 


ents on a separate sheet). 


YES, please send 6 months of SOCIAL ORDER, for the 


enclosed $1.50 per trial subscription (payment must 


accompany order) to 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


ZONE 


y Offer 


What readers say: 


“We have called attention to 
this important periodical so- 
CIAL ORDER... We recommend 
it highly.” 


Social Action Dept., N.C.W.C. 


“Stimulating and _ forward 
looking.” 


Family Lite Institute 


“Thoughtful reading of so- 
CIAL ORDER would help put 
teachers in touch with the 
world their students live in.” 


Brother Leo Murray, S.M. 


. I make sure to read 
your very informative maga- 
zine.” 


Phyllis Mays, I.L.G.W.U. 


Fills a tremendous 
need in the Catholic commu- 
nity today...” 


John A. McDermott 


‘ ... Excellent.” 
Joseph W. Spruég 


. Intensely interesting.” 
Dorothy Day 
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